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The FORDSON Agricultural Tractor, 
Completely British Built 


Britain’s other Field Army 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX - LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HIRTS MADE TO MEASURE by ex- 
perts Our “ Dublwear”’ Reversible 
Shirt ensures months of extra wear. Send 
for Patterns and measurement chart.— 
SEYMOUR (Dept. C), Horton Road, Bradford. 
\V TRITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 
ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, S 








REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. Carr, Ltd., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


YELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.; 63 by 384 in., 24s. 
each, post free DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 

BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
E TALLER. Quickly! Safely ! Privately! 


Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 
W.C.1 











URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 





ALUABLE PAINTINGS.—It is most 

essential your portraits and works of 
art should be preserved or carefully restored. 
Write for advice—HUBERT BARRETT, Dor- 
chester, an expert and experienced picture 
restorer. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
M address, 5s. p.a. Patronised by, Royalty. 
Be 





PAYING GUESTS 


WARWICKSHIRE.—Comfortable accom- 

modation for two gentle people; lovely 
garden; on “bus route, near small town. 
Double bedroom, dressing room, private 
bathroom and sittin groom. Use of kitchen. 
Electric light, hot water and service. 4% gns. 
per week.—Box 000, c/o W. H. Smith & 
Son, Nuneaton. 





LAPY wishes paying guest at low fee, lady 
willing help with work. Charming country 
house. Educational facilities for child of 
nine or under.—STEVENS, Little Mynthurst, 
Leigh, Reigate. 
HeLiDays OR PERMANENT. Delight- 
ful house, safe area near London, lovely 
garden, tennis, country walks, golf near. 
Double rooms from 8 gns.—** Suncroft,’’ Berks 
Hill, Chorley Wood, Herts. *Phone 204. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


HERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 
to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MoToRs, 
LTD., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 


8351. 








ANTIQUES WANTED 


LD Firearms, Rapiers, Cannon, Coach 

Horns, Models, Native Curios bought.— 
PEARL Cross, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, 
W.C.2. 








WANTED 


STAMP COLLECTING 


E4 RLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approva! 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
mederns.—* K.,”” 6, Westhill Road, Londor, 


S.W.18. 








MENIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. — WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


REMOVALS AND STORAGE | 


EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shippin, 

Large lift van. Cases special! 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. MOUNT & (& 
Stevenage Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 23} 
(6 lines). 








HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


GARDEN AND LANDSCAPE 








OSSIBLY not now, but later on when 

times are more favourable—then ask 

Mr. R. W. WaLLACcE of Tunbridge Wells for 

advice; 40 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 





ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


V JANTED, position to look after game 

interest private estate. I can also 
offer in connection shot gun instructions for 
the young idea, experience ranging many 
years.— HILLIER, 19, Albion Road, Luton.» 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 














-Write BM MONOI7, W.« 
Choicest Blends professionally 


COFFEE 

roasted, supplied Whole Berry or 
Ground, 2s. 4d. per Ib., 2 Ib. carr. paid 
E. J. FLINT, “ Crondall,”’ Horley, Surrey. 


CAk rRAILERS for all purposes.—Write, 
ROLLALONG CARAVANS, LTb., Ringwood. 
OL Ornamental Wrought [ron Panelling 
32 inches high, seroll, flower and leaf 
KIMMINS & SONS, 








design, splendid condition. 
Lyndhurst Road, Worthing. 


MS"! \VPURES TREASURED MEMORIES 
« Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
any photograph, from 14 guineas. Old 
miniatures perfectly restored VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, 8.W.20 rel.: Wimbledon 5459 
Established 1760 


MISSEs MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
*"* high prices for Ladies’, Gentle men’s and 
( hildren’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.’ Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN House, Norbiton 
Surrey. F 


DIAMONDS UP 50: 
/o 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pak or 
** DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, jEWwEL 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 














WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


| simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer. 


MAKERS 








Ss. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 














HILL&SMITHE | 


* BRIERLEY HILL - 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
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We specialize in 

the manufacture of 
NAMENTAL IRONWORK, 

On Tes, RAILING, FENCING, 

HURDLES, EE GUA 


EETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
BUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 


requisites. _ fj 
For further information | 
tell us your requirements 








“LONDON: 
BVictORWS! Westminster SW. 











neKAt 
ate A 


You'll be delighted 
when you find how 
easy and economi- 
cal it is to clear 
your drive or paths 
of weeds and moss. 
Just water on 
Eureka—quickly 
they are clear and 
clean! Not a weed 
left! A 3/9 tin is 
sufficient for 100 
square yards. Also 
in tins at 1/10 and 






WS 
AS 





direct 


HAYWARD, 
Ltd., 


SI, 
hy Newland, 
Lincoln 


WEED KILLER 


WEED LEFT! 


13/6 from 
agents, or 
from 


TOMLINSON & 










PETTERS LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


RELIABLE 
POWER 


for Electric Lighting, Pum ping and 
similar duties is best provided by 


ENGINES 




















O-DAY 


Every word of the Authorized 
Version in the order in which it 
appears in the familiar English 


It is full of pictures of the modern world. Even the war is in it. But 
God’s Word is for to-day. It is a news-message to living men, vital and 
urgent. The sole purpose of the book, therefore, is to get at this 
message, and set it forth with such simplicity and directness that the 
general reader can easily become acquainted with it. An entirely new 
method has been adopted, based not on literary criticism, but on 
human experience, and the layout of the pages has been designed to 
meet the needs of modern minds. 


FREE APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
To BOOKS OF DIGNITY AND SERVICE, LTD., 
34/40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
Please send me the BIBLE for TO-DAY on approval for five days’ free 
examination. I will return it on the sixth day; or, if I decide to pur- 
chase, I will remit a first payment of 3/-, and nine further monthly pay- 
ments of 3/- to complete the purchase price of 30/- 


NAME 


ADDRESS... 


Bible. 


(Cash price 28/6). 

















AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


——— 
HE charge for Small Estate 
Announcements is 16/8 per inch 

single column, perinsertion. Portions 

of one inch are charged as follows :— 

Quarter-inch (about3 lines) 4/2 (mini- 

mum); Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 

6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and 

so on. 

Box numbers 9d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 15/4. 

For further particulars apply Advertise - 


ment Department, ‘‘Country Life,’’ Tower 
House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 

















STOP THAT 
- COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


& 


from your Chemist 23 £34 


ncluding Purchase lax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR * COUNTRY LIFE ” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNEs, Ltp., TowER House, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 

















Country Life 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
ND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. XC. No. 2323. Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 








Printed in England. J 9 / Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the SATURDAY, ULY 26, 1941. Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


New York U.S.A. Post Office. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE “ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, adel Gutnedien Cuba bandon 


Telepho 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





RELIMINARY AN NOUNCE ME NT. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


21%, miles West of Romsey. 8 miles from Southampton, convenient to Salisbury and Winchester. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND TIMBERED ESTATE 


EMBLEY PARK of 1,748 ACRES 


The house contains lounge 


ncluding the modern- hall, 5 reception, 14 prin- 


sed Mansion formerly cipal and secondary bed 


he home of Florence and dressing rooms, day 


Nightingale, situated and night nurseries, 14 
mn high ground and servants’ bedrooms, 5 
surrounded by heavily bathrooms, and is largely 
timbered park lands. panelled and appointed 
in oak. 





EMBLEY PARK, SOUTH FRONT. 
STABLING. GARAGES AND 4 LODGES. 
FULLY EQUIPPED HOME FARM (with vacant possession, COVERED YARDS, DAIRY, SUPERIOR 
RESIDENCE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES. 6 OTHER FARMS (2 with vacant possession) AND SMALLHOLDINGS. 


ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
3 LARGE LAKES. 


OVER 800 ACRES OF 
VERY VALUABLE 
WOODLANDS stocked 
with matured Oak and 
Soft Wood Timber. 








GROUNDS WITH LAKE. EMBLEY PARK, NORTH FRONT. 
EXTENSIVE FRONTAGES IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO ROMSEY. WITH MAIN SERVICES AVAILABLE OR NEARBY. 
THE ESTATE IS FREE OF TITHE AND LAND TAX. 

For Sale Privately or by Auction in Lots in September next. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge ; ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Situated on the edge of a beautiful village. 


An Oak-beamed XIVth 
Century Residence, 
approached by a drive. 








3 large reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company’s electric light. 
Central heating. Excel- 
lent water supply. Garage. 


GARDEN of about 

2 ACRES, | including 

kitchen garden and a 
stretch of water. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. 12 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.10,062.) 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
(0293 


Regent | 3377 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“Nicholas, Reading.” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


OXFORDSHIRE HILLS 
Henley 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. 
MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH 
ADDITIONS 
QUIET RURAL SETTING WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 
4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


EAST BERKS 
Wokingham 1'5 miles S.Rly. (electrified). East Berks Golf Course between 2 and 3 miles. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


LATER IN LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 


3 reception rooms, cloakroom, loggia, 5/7 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 

GARDEN. 


Complete 
domestic offices. 

WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 

PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDENS. SMALL 
IN ALL ABOUT 


12 ACRES 

2 GARAGES. OLD DUTCH BARN, 

ELECTRICITY AND GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
PRICE £10,000 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 


2 TENNIS LAWNS, OTHER LAWNS. 
ROSE GARDEN, ETC., IN ALL ABOUT 


3 ACRES 
2 GARAGES. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
MAIN WATER, DRAINAGE. GAS AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING, 
TELEPHONE. AGA COOKER. 
PRICE £5,000 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : Reading 4441/2), and 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 


KITCHEN 
LAWNS. TENNIS COURT. 
ORCHARD, 2 PADDOCKS. 


STABLING FOR 3. 
MAIN WATER, 


Reading 4441/2), 
Regent 0293 and 3377). 


BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


FISHING. HUNTING. GOLF. Station 1 mile. Lovely views. 
QUIET UNSPOILT SITUATION 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. LOVELY VIEWS. 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE WITH CHARACTER AND SURROUNDED BY WOODED LAND. 


CHARM PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, lovely terrace, 5 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Complete domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting room. Air Raid Shelter. 
PRETTY GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 


GARAGE, 
MAIN WATER, DRAINAGE, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
TELEPHONE. AGA COOKER. 


CREEPER CLAD WITH A WEALTH OF TIMBER 


LEADED WINDOWS. 


AWAITING EXPOSURE 


3 reception rooms, 2 halls, 3 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, kitchen, larder. 
PRETTY MATURED GARDEN 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
BEAUTIFULLY FITTSD. EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE. 


PRICE £4,300 


/ 
Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2. 
and 4 Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377), 


GARAGE FOR 2CARS. OLD BRICK AND MELLOW TILED GARDEN SHELTER 
WITH STABLING AND FRUIT STORE, 


PRICE £2,250 


Apply, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2) 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : Regent 0293 and 3377). 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


BANKS OF THE THAMES 
LONDON 25 MILES 


WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 


> er 






A RIVERSIDE 
RESIDENCE 


8-9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Entarnce hall. 
Modern conveniences. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Cottage. Boathouse. 


GROUNDS OF 
2%, ACRES 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE WITH ISLAND, ete. 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 





Electric light. Central heating. FREEHOLD 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 cottages. FOR 
AREA EXTENDS TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD ms 
Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


High up with lovely views. 


DORSET—WILTS BORDERS 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 3 reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 
STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE, 
GARDENS, GROUNDS, PADDOCK, ETC. 

17 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WITH LESS LAND 

London, W.1. 


SURREY—Close to Golf Course 
A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. 
Main services, Partial central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS 

Grounds and Kitchen Garden. 


SOMERSET 


Well-favoured Residential area. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 





XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, lounge hall, loggia, 

3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences, central heating. 

Stabling, garage. Squash racquet court. Charming 
grounds with hard tennis court. 


A STONE-BUILT MODERKNISED 
MANOR HOUSE 








TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SUMMER 
OR POSSIBLY LONGER 
wy hee: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, 
oe 


2% ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., London, W.1. 


of 9 bed, 2 dressing, 2 bath and 4 reception rooms. 
Main water. Electric light, ete. 


PRICE £3,250 WITH 101%, ACRES 


Agents: WINKWORTH «& CO., Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


| maytair 3791 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. Gemeeign, Wien Ganten 
DUMFRIESSHIRE GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE WITH 142 ACRES 


Dunscore Station 3 miles. Dumfries 10 miles. Prettiest part Essex. 2% miles Dunmow 
. Mansion House stand- The House, situated . 
ing about 300ft. up, Sietieas al 
built of local free- 
peo gr oy hg neon old farmhouse, and 
: ge! now brought up to 
in excellent order. 4 date. Hall, 3 recep- 
ge gr tion rooms, 9 princi- 
bathrooms Central pal and secondary 
' . z bedrooms (h & c. in 








inrural country, 250ft. 
up, Was originally an 





heating. Main elee- mont 'room), 3. bth 
pr = ' Stablin : rooms. Electric ity 
age, al 8. (own plant). Central 
Cottages og heating. Hot water 
Gardens, tennis court. Tae ee 


Policies. Grass Park. 
90 acres of woodland. 
Grazing Farm of 468 


tage. Gardens, with 
well-stocked kitchen 











acres (let off). garden. 
ABOUT 615 ACRES. PRICE £9,250. SHOOTING. GOLF. PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 
{gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,551.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,579.) 
SHREWSBURY 10 MILES SOUTH DEVON 
In rural surroundings, three miles from Wellington. 2 Miles from a Main Line Station. 
Brick and tile resi- 
Attractive House, dence erected early 
standing on rising this century under 
ground facing south, the supervision of Sir 
built of brick of Edwin Lutyens, now 
modern design and in excellent state of 
in good order, ap- repair and decoration, 
proached by a drive. and occupying a nice 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 situation with — fine 
bed, bathroom. Main views. Hall, 3 recep- 
electricity, gas and tion, 5 bed, 2 bath- 
water. Garages. rooms. Electricity. 
j Attractively disposed Co.’s water. Modern 
gardens, tennis lawn, drainage. Stabling. 
flower and fruit Garage. 
gardens, orchard, well Gardens of about 
stocked pool of about 1 Acre with 2 lawns, 
: tennis court and 
. 1 ACRE. Kitchen Garden. 
1 ABOUT 4 ACRES TO BE SOLD PRICE £2,580 FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 
1 Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,662.) Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,594). 
i 











%O 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) £E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.!| 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





BERKSHIRE NORTH DEVON WILTSHIRE 


Near the Downs 
400ft. up in an unspoilt village. 
AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 
partly stone built with mullioned windows. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath rootn. 
Own water. Company’s electricity nearby. 
Garage. 

About I Acre. ONLY £2,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Within easy daily reach of London. Within 5 miles of Westward Ho! Golf Course. High up. 
Rural setting. Lovely views. Good order. Delightful views south and west. Well appointed. 
The house dates from the XVIth century, with modern 
additions and contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 11 bedrooms. Company’s water and electricity. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 


MODERN WELL PLANNED HOUSE 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Compact Small Estate for Investment. 











All let and producing £550 per annum gross. Hall, 3 reception cd — rroom, 7 bedrooms, with extensive views. 
2 bat s. 
OVER 300 ACRES saaietane Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Own water supply. Modern drainage. Petrol gas. Electric light, 
including 2 houses and 5 cottages. 2 Cottages. Garages. Stabling. FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
T 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 33 ACRES £5,000 50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY Also at 
' or yea MAP 5, GRAFTON STREET, 


\ UNIQUE ESTATE in a SOUTHERN COURT RD., W.I MAYFAIR w.l 
COUNTY (Tel.: EUSTON 7000) & CO., LTD. Tel.: REGENT 4685. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


work of a famous Architect, and being one of the best 

rtant examples of domestic architecture of the present WAR DAM AG oa n NS U RA N CE 
century (reviewed in COUNTRY LIFE). 

picked site with wide views over beautiful countryside. 





~y suite id uate, rooms, Pa wengron befienom, HAS NO DOUBT VERY WISELY BEEN EFFECTED BY NUMEROUS HOUSE- 
ird roo saloo ari 00 dining room, Dusiness 
| ‘0, 13 principal bedrooms and astiary accomadation, HOLDERS OF THEIR FURNITURE AND PROPERTIES—A FURTHER PRUDENT 
and staff accommodation ; 
PLEASURE GARDENS are a particularly charming STEP IS TO HAVE A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF 
stale — ; THEIR BELONGINGS FOR THE PURPOSE OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING 
iiles of a famous Trout Stream. Private golf course. a 
ming pool. Tennis court. Bowling Green. Lake. WAR DAMAGE) AS EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE AND EXISTENCE IN 
Park. 

1,038 aones THE EVENT OF LOSS. THESE VALUATIONS ARE UNDERTAKEN BY 
ling 4 FARMS and other holdings and properties. MAPLE & CO., LIMITED, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.!., AND 
oe cee eee ee eee 5, GRAFTON STREET, W.!. ‘PHONE: REGENT 4685 FOR A QUOTATION 

FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
OR WRITE AS ABOVE. 


rther particulars from WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 
Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury (telephone 2491 
492); and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 
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JUST AVAILABLE, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS CHARMING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


APPROACHED BY DRIVE 


LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION, OFFICES 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM, 6 PRINCI- 
PAL AND 2 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. COLS 
WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE, OWN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 2 COTTAGES, 


GARAGE, STABLING. 


BERKSHIRE 


Only 40 minutes from Paddington. 


FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET 
UNFURNISHED 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
SITUATE ON A PRIVATE ROAD 


HALL WITH CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 11 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
OUTBUILDINGS. WELL ESTABLISHED WALLED 
GARDEN OF 11, ACRES, INCLUDING CHOICE 
FRUIT TREES, TENNIS COURT, ETC. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.l. 


(REG 8222.) ((Ref. B.48,852.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


MID-ESSE X 


3 miles from an important market town, 


SUSSEX 


Lovely position 2 miles from Mayfield. 


FOR SALE 


CHARMING OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
(MODERNISED) 


3 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
room. Usual offices with Cooks Joy and electric cooker. 


Co.’s electric light and water. Excellent cottage and 
garage. Pretty grounds with some woodland and 3 fields, 
in all about 


9 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (REG. 8223.) (Ref. €.49,386.) 


STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


most attractive surroundings. 








DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 
GROUNDS, ORCHARD, 
2 PADDOCKS 


IN ALL ABOUT 
101%, ACRES 


CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD, 
MIGHT LET 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6, Arlington Street, SW A. REG. 8222. 
(Ref. M.6746.) 


WILTS 


About 1% miles from Salisbury. 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 


A VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


HALL WITH MULLIONED WINDOW. DINING 
ROOM 22FT. x I8FT. 10IN. DRAWING ROOM 22FT. 
EXCLUDING BAY 16FT. MORNING ROOM AND 
STUDY. 10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. BATH- 
ROOM. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS EXTENDING TO 


7 ACRES 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.L. (REG, 8222.) (Ref. H.42,791.) 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 




















44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CLOSE TO THE COTSWOLDS 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE SITUATED IN A SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK 


In a lovely district, amidst rural surroundings. 


Pome = 379 POS i 





Southern aspect; panoramic views; close to bus route ant 


convenient for main line station. 

VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE IN_ SEP- 
TEMBER. SPLENDID SPORTING DISTRICT. 
FISHING RIGHTS GO WITH PROPERTY 

4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms (some with lavatory basins), 

} bathrooms, servants’ hall; main electricity and power, 

central heating throughout; plentiful water supply; 

septic tank drainage; everything in beautiful order. 

2 first-rate cottages. ‘Black and White” farmhouse 

(4bedroomsand bathroom); splendid range of farm build- 

ings; garage for several cars. 

CHARMING OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 


75 ACRES 
(Land is well let.) 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s only Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St.'James’s Piace, 
5.W.1. 


(L.R. 12,737.) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


| 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


OF INTEREST to CITY GENTLEMEN 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

In splendid order, situated in small park, short motor ride 

from main line station, express direct to City. 





4 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity 
and Coy.’s water. Lodge and 2 cottages. Stabling and 
garage. Lovely grounds with stream and woodland, also 
parklike pasture. 
Total Area 96 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 (or near offer) 
(Half on mortgage if required.) 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES a & WHIT- 
LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S. W.l (L.R. 19,145.) 




















*Phone: Grosvenor 2861 
"Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 


£2,250 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 
SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS 


\, mile from Village. R.C.C. 4 miles. 
XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Restored and modernised. Electric light. Main drainage 
and water, Central heating. 
3 reception, sun parlour, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 


GARAGE, HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
( estiiens gardens, kitchen garden, etc., 1'2 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (18,470.) 


£4,500 24 ACRES 


DEVON 


15 miles from Exeter. 600ft. up. Extensive views. 
FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins h./c.). 
Central heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. 
GARAGE for 4. Stabling. 


Nicely timbered grounds. Tennis and other lawns. 
Kitchen garden. Orchard, pasture and woodland. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8802.) 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


INSPECTED & HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
SURREY 


Between Farnham and Frensham, secluded but only 3 minutes 

from bus service. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 

4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 principal bedrooms (5 with 

fitted basins), 2 servants’ bedrooms, bathroom and 
servants’ hall. 

Main e.l., water and drainage. ‘ Aga”’ 

cooker. Large refrigerator. 

Excellent order throughout. Large garage. Delightful 
grounds. Rock garden, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, 
orchard, pasture and woodland. 

ABOUT 7 ACRES. £5,000 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14,444.) 


WANTED 


ANTED to Rent Unfurnished within 40 miles 

London, Country House (5/6 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion, modern conveniences), 2% acres minimum.— 
“Mrs. H. W.”’, TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


Central heating. 

















77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 


340 ACRES NO TITHE OR LAND TAX 
OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


700 ft. up. Mile Town and Station. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
7 bedrooms. Bathroom. 2 reception. 

Main water and electricity. “‘“Aga’’ cooker 
GARAGES. FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGES. 
Well-farmed land. Good pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
TRESIDDER & Co.. 77, South Audley Street. W.1 - (20,375.) 


FOR SALE OR LETTING FURNISHED 
OXON 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE IN PARK 


In excellent order. Main electric light, central heating, etc. 
20 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, fine suite of reception rooms. 
Garages, stabling. Cottages, farmery. Hard and grass 
tennis courts. 
LOVELY GARDENS, LAKE AND STREAM, 
PARK, ete. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,777.) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





_ WEST SUSSEX 











For sale oe "OSBORN and MERC ER. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 


The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views. 
AN merchant te SMALL eer nae ane INCLUDING A GEORGIAN 


PERIOD HOUSE 
seated amidst parklike 
surroundings 
3 reception, billiards room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light, Main Water, 
Central Heating. 

3 cottages, stabling, delightful 
gardens and grounds with 
lake, open-air swimming 
bath, walled kitchen garden, 
woodland, parklands and rich 
water meadows bounded by 
a river, in all about 


120 ACRES 
(6, 100) 


4 reception, 12 bed and 

dressing rooms (5 with lav. 

basins), 3 bathrooms, ete. 

Up to date with electric light. 

Central heating, ete. Main 
water available. 

Charming and inexpensive 
old world gardens. 


TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 


Agents: 
OSBORN & MERCER 
(17,062.) 


| 


WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS | 


In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 


350ft. above sea level. 


South aspect. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 


A Modern House of 
character, well planned 
and up to date. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Farmery. Fine range of 
stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 
Charming gardens, finely 
timbered parks, rich old 
ae etc. 
or Sale by 

OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17, 267. ) 








SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
DAIRY FARM. LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


The Residence stands high 
on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 
bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, etc. Modern 
conveniences, 
Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farm- 
uildings. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, 
parklands, rich, well- 
watered pastures, in all 
about 


240 ACRES 


For § 














SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. 








, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, w. a 


~ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 








SES 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
16 bedrooms (7 having h. 


rooms. Main electricity, gas and water. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Full details of Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY 





ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE HOTEL OR BUSINESS EVACUATION 
PURPO 


WITH GEORGIAN 


& c.), 3 bathrooms, large dining room and 5 other public 
Central heating. Delightful old world 
gardens with frontage to RIVER KENNET, 
ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 
CERTAIN FURNITURE WOULD BE SOLD 

& TAYLOR, 


in all 


3, Mount Street, W.1 


A COTSWOLD GEM 


Convenient for Cheltenham and Gloucester. 





a BLACK-AND-WHITE PERIOD HOUSE 


6 BEDROOMS, 


2 BATHROOMS, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


MAIN WATER. GARAGE FOR2 CARS. SEVERAL OUTHOUSES. ATTRACTIVE 
WELL-STOCKED GARDENS, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


34%, ACRES 


ONLY 3,000 GUINEAS 


Will sell quickly. 
Details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 


Immediate inspection advised. 
3,‘Mount Street, W.1. 











NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., 





(BSTABLISHED 1809.) 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 





g SICESTERSHIRNE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 











THROUGHOUT. 
OVELY GARDEN. FOUR COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE 


Apply RACKHAM & SMITH, F.A.I., 31, 
(’Phone 311 & 312.) 








HARD COURT. 


TOWN PLACE, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Carfax, Horsham 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
With magnificent views. Easy reach of Haywards Heath. 
ae —_ 
LOVELY MODERNISED TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 
with 
215 ACRES 
(INCLUDING FARM LET) 
Lounge 32ft. x 26ft., dining room, study, sun parlour, 10 bed (h. & c.), 4 bath. Modern 
offices. Every convenience. Central heating. 

\N EXCEPTIONAL LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. IN PERFECT ORDER 
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Telephone No. : 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


HERTS. FOR SALE 


2 miles of main line station. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN COTTAGE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


BATHS, 3 RECEPTION. 


SERVICES 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 

MAIN 

H. & C. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
GARAGE FOR LARGE CAR. 


GARDENS OF ABOUT 


1 ACRE, 
INCLUDING KITCHEN AND FRUIT 
GARDEN, ETC. 


Price and all particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (Cc. 4725.) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS mn. || 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


4 mile main road, bus service to main line station. 





GEORGIAN HOUSE FOR SALE 


Part central heating. 
2 Cottages. 


13 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Garage. Stabling. 


20 ACRES. REASONABLE PRICE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.3498.) 


68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





| £1,800 WITH il ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


A GENUINE TUDOR-GEORGIAN 
FARMHOUSE 


RESTORED) 





(RECENTLY 


5 BEDROOMS, BATH, 4 RECEPTION, 


MAIN WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT NEAR. 


GARAGE. 


SMALL FARMERY, ETC., AND 


SOME 60 GENUINE BAT WILLOWS. 


Full particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (A. 5035.) 








184, BROMPTON RD., 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BARGAIN ONLY £3,000 

SOMERSET. BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESI- 

DENCE of Ham stone with mullioned windows. 
3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths. Main services. ** Esse’’ cooker. 
Stabling. Cottage. Lovely gardens; paddock. 10 ACRES. 
First to Offer £3,000 secures (little over half cost). 
Greatest Bargain in Market.—Sole Agents: BENTALL, 
HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above.) 


ABSOLUTELY NOTHING can possibly compare 
with this lovely, fascinating BLACK AND WHITE 
GENUINE XVIth CENTURY HOUSE. Perfect in detail 
and true to its period, quite unspoilt. Beautiful wide, open 
fireplaces. Powder closets. A place one dreams of to one 
day possess. Here it is, only just in the market. Herts- 
Bucks yborders, near,;Tring, Berkhamsted and Aylesbury. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and 


power. Exquisite old-timbered barn for additions if 
wanted, and a setting in gardens of 2 ACRES. Typical 
of all that is associated with old-world England. Vacant 
possession. oOo SALE FREEHOLD.—NSole Agents: 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


DEVON WITH FISHING. WILLIAM AND MARY 
RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Main water, ete. Stabling. Garage. Very lovely gardens. 
Paddock. 6 ACRES. Bounded by a river. FREEHOLD 
ONLY £3,400.— BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above.) 


SUNNY SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS. 400ft. 
up. Lovely position. Quiet and secluded, but only 
an easy walk from the village and station. 1 hour London. 


Charming residence, perfect order. 3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Every convenience. ‘‘Aga’’. Main 
water. Electric light. Central 


heating. 
well-timbered gardens. Paddock. 8 ACR 
£4,000.—BENTALL, HoRSLEY & BALDRY (as above.) 


ONLY £1,800 
EAR EXETER and only 10 miles from the sea. 
Budleigh Salterton, Sidmouth, ete. STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE. Wall 2ft. thick. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath. 
Main electric and water. Stabling. Garage. Nice gardens. 
1% Ss. GENUINE BARGAIN. — BENTALL, 
HORSLEY & BALDRY (as above). 


Inexpensive, 
ES. ONLY 


TELEPHONE : 
KEN: 0855 


SUFFOLK BARGAIN 


UFFOLK — NEAR WOODBRIDGE. — The views 
are exceptionally beautiful. EXCEEDINGLY 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE F THE OLD- 





FASHIONED FARMHOUSE STYLE. Oak beams, 
open fireplaces, etc. 3 reception, maids’ sitting room, 
5 bedrooms. Bathroom. Main electric light. Central 
heating. Garage. LOVELY GARDENS. BEAUTIFUL 
TREES AND LAWNS. PRETTY WOODLAND. 
10 ACRES. ONLY £3,000.—BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY (as above). 











porser. 


BETWEEN SEATON AND LYME. 
Beautiful situation. 500ft. up. Land and sea views. 
Salmon and trout fishing. Shooting. Golf. Very pic- 


turesque, built in the old farmhouse style, half-timbered, 
leaded windows, Oak beams, brick fireplaces. Block floors 
throughout. Lounge hall. 2 reception. Maids’ sitting 
room. 5 bedrooms. Bath. Main water. Pretty gardens 
and land. 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,650. 
—— HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, | 
5.W.3. 














FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 


CRUDWELL, WILTS 





PRICE £6,800 


RENT 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, EXCLUDING COTTAGE. 


Apply Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. 


THORNEHOLME, BIRDWELL, 


WEST YORKS 


BRICK-BUILT BUNGALOW WITH CORNISH GREY 


TILED ROOF 


on the main Sheffield-Barnsley road. 





JACKSON STOPS & 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. MayPAIR 3316/7. 

CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp At NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
FOR SALE 

A TUDOR RESIDENCE 


8 BED. 


| 
COTSWOLD | 2 RECEPTION. 
STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION, 
6 BED, 2 BATHS. 


MODERN 


DRAINAGE. 
electricity and 
water. 


Own 


About 
5 ACRES 


Modern Drainage. 
GARAGE. 


About 


ACRES Price 


4} 
£7,000 


Folio 5838. 


Comprising 2 reception 





3 reception rooms, 11 


rooms with parquet eon 
floor, large hall, 3 bed- bed and dressing 
rooms, kitchen, brick | rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


built garage and about 
6 ACRES of land. 
There is an adequate 
air raid shelter under 
the lawn at the back. 


Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 
2 cottages. 
Good services. 


In the garden there is River runs through 


also a greerhouse and grounds. 

potting shed. A large 

room at the present 

time used = . — 20 ACRES 

room, could be easily 

converted into 3 bed- FOR SALE 
rooms. FREEHOLD 


For further particulars, apply the Agents: JACKSON Stops & StTaFF, 15, Bond Street, 
Leeds, 1, or as above. 


| Agents : JAcKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 3316.) 








Apply Sole Agents : 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
SITUATED AT THE EDGE OF A QUIET VILLAGE. 





STAFF 





GLOS. 


3 BATHS. MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER 


AND GAS. 


JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. Folio 6100. 


WILTSHIRE 


5 miles from Marlborough. 
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5, MOUNT STREET 








\ DIGNIFIED ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 
f architectural merit, and with historical 
nd literary associations made famous by 
Thomas Hardy. 
5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


{RAGE AND AMPLE STABLING 
ACCOMMODATION. 


COTTAGE FOR CHAUFFEUR. 


~ SCOTLAND 


)},000 ACRES IN SOUTH AYRSHIRE 
FOR SALE | 
OR THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 
would be Let at £300 per annum. 
Shootings over Grouse Moors produce 1,000 brace. 
Several arable and Sheep Farms. 
Valuable Woodlands, extending to 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
FISHING AND GOLF 
\ll details of the House and 10,000 Acres Estate from the } 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3131. (16,25 7.) 





Telephones : 





| * LONDON, Wi. CURTIS & HENSON “eae” 


DORSETSHIRE 


Delightful Gardens and 
Grounds, Squash Racquet 


Court 


TROUT FISHING 
FOR A MILE, IN A STREAM ON THE 


PROPERTY 


HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 


LET AT £330 PER ANNUM. 


6 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE WITH A TOTAL AREA OF 334 ACRES 
Or the Mansion would be Sold with 30 Acres 


Further particulars from the Agents: 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Telephone: Grosvenor 3131.) (11,939.) 


- SOMERSETSHIRE 
Yeovil 7 miles. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


with old mullioned windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices. 


Electric light. Main water. 
EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


Gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 9% ACRES. 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325). 











KF. L. 





MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 


A PERFECT MODERN HOME IN SURREY’S PREMIER POSITION is 


19 miles South-West of London. 500ft. up. Facing South with views to Epsom Downs. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
OAK PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, SUN 
LOGGIA, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, OAK 
PANELLED BILLIARD ROOM, 10 BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
4 GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
COTTAGE. 
NON-ATTENTION HARD TENNIS COURT. 
EXCELLENT 9-HOLE PUTTING GOLF 
COURSE. 


7 ACRES 





OF EXQUISITE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 








LIMPSFIELD COMMON 
SURREY | 


views. 


DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating and all main services. 





Large garage. 
Exquisite gardens, forming an ideal setting. 


RECOMMENDED AS A “ SHOW PLACE” | 
OF INCOMPARABLE CHARM 


tdjoining golf course, 500ft. above sea level, with wonderful On the crest of a hill, with wonderful views over the valley of 


‘RURAL PART OF ESSEX HERTS (15 MILES LONDON) 


NEAR RAYLEIGH 
DETACHED HOUSE 


the Crouch. . DESIGNED BY AN ARCHITECT 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT RESIDENCE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE in a choice position on high ground 


2 


ON ONE FLOOR ONLY 2 reception rooms, loggia, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


LABOUR SAVING TO A MARKED DEGREE aii dant -anseliie: 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
= LOVELY GARDENS OF NEARLY 2 ACRES. 
Large loggia. 
Company’s gas and water. Fine old barn converted into a Squash Court with gallery 


LARGE GARAGE CHARMING GARDEN anh Dangian eames. 


. 
FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES | 1 ACRE £1,600 FOR EARLY SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Regent 2481. 





zents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, | Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, | Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
ceadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : | Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) ‘Tel.: Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


Regent 2481 Regent 24381. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


PERFECT 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
STONE BUILT HOUSE 


RECENTLY THE SUBJECT 


ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE 
FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


OF 


Luxurious Bathrooms. 


WASHBASINS IN MOST 
THE BEDROOMS. 


FITTED 
RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 

Every modern convenience. 

Main electricity and water. 


4 baths, 
rooms. 


Hall, 


12 Bedrooms, 


GLORIOUS 





AND IN 


4 reception 








WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 








SECLUSION. 


THE FINEST POSITION 


IN 


A property of rare charm and character within an hour of London. 








order. 


Hall, 
bedrooms, 


Central heating. 


First-class 
Home Farm, 
5 Cottages. 


Pool. 


34 mile 


Superbly appointed and in perfect 
With fine oak panelling and 
fireplaces. 


5 reception rooms, 8 principal 
5 staff rooms, 
rooms. 


Garages and Stabling. 
Dower 
Glorious old Gardens. 
New Hard Tennis Court. 
Fishing in Stream 
intersecting the property. 


5 bath- 


Main electricity. 


House and 


Bathing 


A VERY FINE ESTATE OF 126 ACRES FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Agents: 


Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


(Tel. : 


Gros. 2597); 


and JACKSON Stops & Starr, Cirencester. 


(Tel. : 


SURREY 


IN LOVELY SETTING OF 
PARK AND WOODLAND 


75 ACRES 


Inexpensive Pleasure Grounds. 
Garages and Stabling. 


Lodge and 2 other 


SMALL FARMERY. 


Entrance cottages. 


350 FT. ABOVE SEA. SANDY SOIL. 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Sons, 
Godalming, and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


POSITION IN A BEAUTIFUL AND SPORTING PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


HISTORIC TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 





334-5.) 











CLASSIFIED ANNOU NCEMENTS 


1/- per line (minimum 3 lines) 





FOR § SALE _ 





“COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


BLACKHEATH, KENT. ~ PRIV AN r ‘E 


HOTEL for Sale. 20 bedrooms. Exce 
lent business. Charming garden. Sound 
reason for selling. Audited accounts. Price 


£2,000.—Box 748, c/o COUNTRY LIF 2-10 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





DEVON (c ULM VALLEY).—FOR SALE 
by Auction on July 28, 1941, CHOICE 
FREEHOLD ESTATE known as “ WHITE- 
HALL,” HEMYOCK, comprising interesting 
XVIIth Century Residence, cottages, smith’s 
and carpenter's premises, and 80 acres of very 
fertile land; good fishing.—Particulars from 
KNOWLMAN AND SONS, Culmstock, Devon. 





E4st SUFFOLK.—FOR SALE_ BY 
PRIVATE TREATY FOR INVEST- 
MENT, and occupation in 1942 if required, 


attractive RESIDENTIAL FARM of 77 

ACRES. 12 miles from Ipswich.—GaARRoD, 

TURNER & Son, Land Aguate, Ipswich. 
LOUCESTERSHIRE. — NE 


G L\WENT — 
IN WONDERFULLY Qt [ET RURAL 
DISTRICT, DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
IN GROUNDS, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
2 dressing, 2 bathrooms, electric light, main 
water; charming grounds and meadow. 
9 ACRES in all. Entrance lodge and out- 
buildings. By Auction at Gloucester July 25. 
—Illustrated particulars of WoopcocKS, 30, 
St. George Stret, London, W.1. 


N 


ANGLESEY, 
SALE BY 


OF 
—FOR 


ORTH-EAST 
NORTH WALES. 


PRIVATE TREATY. Medium-sized MAN- 
SION, 200ft. above sea level, having fine 
land and sea views, with home farm, small 
holdings, woodlands and grounds, forming 
a compact property of about 220 ACRES. 
Now producing gross rents of about £790 
per annum.—For further particulars, apply, 
MESSRS. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Ola, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


NORTH ESSEX AND HERTS BOR- 
DERS. ONLY £1,800 WITH 11 ACRES. 
In one of the highest spots in the county. 
GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE. 3 reception, 


5 bedrooms, bath. Main water. Garage. 
11 ACRES. Must be sold at once. Military 
duties. FREEHOLD ONLY £1,800.— 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 
ton Road, 8.W.3. 


| 





‘COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


UFFOLK creos RIDGE _ near). — 
IFUL ELIZABETHAN RESI- 
Massive oak be ams; fine lounge 
2 other reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.l., 
central heat: cottage; small farm let off, 46% 
Acres in all. Freehold £6,000. Photos.— 
Woopcock «& SON, » Tpowieh. 


URREY.—Very nice little GEORGIAN 

MANOR |{HOUSE, all on two _ floors 
completely modernised. 3 reception, 5 bed, 
bath. Central heating and all main services, 
Cottage. Garage. Lovely gardens. Tennis 
court. Grass walks, ete. 2 ACRES. Only 
£2,500.—BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 





184, Brompton Road, S8.W.3. 

USSEX.—A few miles from Lewes. 
Charming littl GEORGIAN FARM 

HOUSE. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 

bath. Electric light. 16 ACRES. Only 

£2,800.—BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 


184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 





FARMS 


pucks. —Conveniently situ: _ for station 
and market towns. FIRST-CLASS 
FEEDING FARM extending to about 195 
Acres. Bounded by the River Ouse and 
lving within a ring fence. MALL HIS- 
TORICAL MANOR HOUSE Ample 
buildings. 3 cottages. Vacant possession. 
FREEHOLD £9,000. (Outgoings £35 p.a.). 
—Details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


DORSET: —INVESTMENT — FERTILE 
DAIRY, STOCK-RAISING AND CORN 
FARM of 303 Acres, lying in a ring fence. 
Excellent farmhouse and 2 cottages. Good 
buildings and accredited cowhouse. Let on 
YEARLY TENANCY at £300 p.a. PRICE 
FREEHOLD £6,500.—Full details of RALPH 
Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 




















GE NTLEM AN’S SMALL FARM, 75 
acres (45 grass); pretty house; ample build- 
ings. £2,250. Possession. Photo.— WOODCOCK 
and SON, Ipswich. 


FARMS— : contd. 


HROPSHIRE.— RE - od TIAL 

SPORTING ES 

NO TRACE OF PLANES OR WAR 

Surpassing beauty and absolute quiet. 
2% miles of trout fishing. 

387 acres pasture with streams and hillsides 
for sheep and cattle (including 45 arable and 
30 woodland); nice old stone house (needs 
modernising) with lovely views; ample 
buildings and cottages. Freehold £6,950. 
Possession. Just inspected.—WoOoDCOCKsS, 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 









AND 





beautiful surroundings, 

ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
FARM OF NEARLY 40 ACRES, bounded 
by stream. XVIth CENTURY FARM- 
HOUSE (modernised). Electric light. 
Excellent buildings. Freehold £4,500. 
Possession on completion.—Full details, 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Roum Street, W.1 


USSEX (LOVELY PART).—DELIGHT- 
FUL FARM, 212 acres, intersected stream 
and with some beautiful woods ; beautiful resi- 
dence (7 beds with basins, h. and c., 2 bath- 
rooms; central heating, main electricity); 
bailiff’s house and 2 cottages. Freehold 
£10,500. Immediate possession if desired, 
-Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London. 
W.1. OMayfalz 5411.) 


SUFFOLK (MID). —SOUND CORN AND 
STOCK FARM. 237 Acres; moated 
Tudor house; good buildings; cottages. 
£4,000. Possession. — WOODCOCK & SON, 
Ipswich. 


ESTATE AGE NTS — 


SUSSEX, amidst 














AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 
TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- 
ton, WALLER & Kina, F.A.I. Business 


established over 100 years. 


LE!CESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Estab- 
1809. Market Harborough. Land 
— Valuers. Property 
Valuations for probate. 


lished 
Agents, 
manage ment. 


HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALBS, apply 
leading Agents : CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
& HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’Phone : 2041). 











WANTED 


T° PURCHASE or would rent unfurnished, 

modernised old Cottage or Farmhouse 
(3-5 bedrooms) with few acres land. Rea- 
sonably near main line Station, within daily 
access. London.—Mrs. ‘‘M,’’ TRESIDDER & 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 











ANTED.—To pure ee a 5 property in 
the South-West Midlands, comprising 
a house and farming land of about 200 acres, 
good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
bedrooms in all, 3 reception, ete.; stabling 
and garage. Situated on or near lake or river 
preferred. —Box 716, c/o CouNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, T avistoc k Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.c. 





ANTED.—To Buy (not above £3,000) 

or Rent, between Beaconsfield and 
Berkhamsted.—* DELABOLE,’’ Bois Avenue, 
Che echom Bois. 


J UNTINGDONSHIRE, CAMBRIDGE- 

SHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE. Wanted 
to purchase or rent a COUNTRY HOUSE of 
CHARACTER. 10 bedrooms, one _ floor, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Garages. 
Outbuildings. Cottage. Main electricity and 
water if possible. About 9 ACRES in all. 
Possession September.—Box 746, 
TRY LiFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Covent 





TO LET 


(NEAR 


ORSET 


FERNDOWN).— 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE to Let 
Furnished for August and September. 
Tennis courts, croquet lawn, big open = 
swimming pool, cricket ground. 1 mile 
golf course. Suit house party or holiday camp 
Domestic and outdoor staff left if required. 


Apply, Box 741, c/o Country LIFE, 2-10 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London 
W.C.2. 

50 MILES.— 


NORTH OF — 
TO BE LET, half charming country 
Self-contained. All modern improve 
Constant hot water and centra 
heating free. Rail one hour from London 
Garage. Shooting over estate can 

arranged.— Box 747, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-1! 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


house. 
ments. 








c/o COUN- | 


























wee JOHN D. WOOD & CO, «tern. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





= 











FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING’ ESTATE 


EXTENDING TO 


NEARLY 3,000 ACRES 
2 PERFECTLY APPOINTED ADAMS RESIDENCE 


11 BEDROOMS, 7 BATHS. ELECTRIC LIGHT; CENTRAL HEATING, GARAGE; STABLES. 2 ENTRANCE LODGES. 
COTTAGES. WALLED GARDEN, 35 ACRES OF WOODED POLICIES. ORNAMENTAL WATER. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 





5 ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. TROUT FISHING. 


RENTAL OF OVER £1,500 p.a. 


Particulars from the Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82,124.) 





UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


RECENTLY RESTORED AND IN SPLENDID ORDER 


10 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 


4 re ‘i 
Only 25 miles by road from Lone reception rooms, 


don, ina lovely position adjoining 
2 large private estates. 


Main electric light. 
Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
3 COTTAGES. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
AND PARKLAND. 

In all about 


50 ACRES 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


WITH PANELLED ROOMS 
AND OTHER FEATURES OF 


THE PERIOD. Recommended by JOHN D. 
Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley 


Square, London, W.1. (40,256.) 








GOOD FARMS ARE MAKING VERY 
HIGH PRICES 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 


HAVE MANY KEEN BUYERS REQUIRING FARMS FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPA- 
TION AND WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM OWNERS WILLING TO SELL. 


PLEASE SEND A PLAN AND FULL PARTICULARS OF GUTGOINGS, ETC. USUAL SELLING COMMISSION REQUIRED. 


PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE 6. 








HOUSE & ESTATE AGENT Mrs. N. =. TUFNELL INVENTORIES AND 


(Country and London) SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT (rel: Ascor 818-819). VALUATIONS MADE 








AN UNIQUE PROPERTY 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


FREEHOLD. 5 ACRES APPROX. 
PRICE £6,500 









Sunningdale 1% miles. High ground. 
Secluded rural district. 





VACANT POSSESSION LATE OCTOBER 
OR POSSIBLY EARLIER. 
ARCHITECT BUILT. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT AND PROTECTED 
FROM EVERY APPROACH. 
WITHIN A FEW MILES OF FIVE 

The accommodation comprises: OI ae AND 

7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

3 large reception rooms and 
sun room. 


THE HOUSE WAS SPECIALLY LAID OUT 
FOR MAXIMUM LABOUR SAVING AND 
ECONOMICAL OPERATIONS. 


VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BY SOLE AGENT : 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, 
Sunninghill, Berks. (Ascot 818.) 


Central heating. Co.’s gas, electricity, water. 
GARAGE 


Garden laid out by expert. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 


A. 
S. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A, 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS 


2', miles from main line station. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with soundly-constructed house stand- 
ing well back from the road 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting 
room, Complete domestic offices. 

* 4Jua”™’ cooker. 


Company's water and electric lighting 


12 miles from Bournemouth, 


THE NEW FOREST. 


Situated 200ft. above sea-level. South aspect. 


GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS, 

STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 

2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 
THE GROUNDS include pleasure 
garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 


grassland; the whole extending to an 
area of about 


48 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE 
£5,500 FREEHOLD 

For particulars and order to view 


apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMING MODERN 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


good 


having southern aspect and in 
condition throughout 


9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS (having running water 
in 3 bedrooms). 

2 BATHROOMS. 

LARGE PLAYROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


KITCHEN AND OFFICES, 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying a secluded position in ideal surroundings and commanding excellent views 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


This attractive small 
Residential Property 
with excellent house 
in good order through- 
out. 3 bedrooms, 
boxroom, 2 bath- 
rooms, drawing room, 
dining room, offices. 
Garage: workshop; 
stabling; cowhouse; 
barn; bungalow cot- 
tage. Electric lighting 
plant. Attractively 
laid-out Grounds 
comprising lawns, 
herbaceous — borders, 
excellent flowering 
shrubs, small orchard 
and kitchen garden, 
good pastureland, 
the whole extending 
to an area of about 


1014 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


House style and 


views 


Manor 
woodland 


in the 
fine 


Built 
enjoying 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 
rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 
dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 
room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled), 


Servants’ Hall 


Good domestic offices 


FOX & SONS, HEAD 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 

Garage and Stabling. 


Matured Gardens 
and Grounds, 


including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 
court; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


1 ACRE 


PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 


EP tain 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SOUTH DEVON FARM FOR INVESTMENT 


Within about 1 mile of market town. Standing 200ft up. 


AND STOCK-RAISING FARM OF 
ACRES 


DAIRY 
96%, 


- 


WELL SITUATED 


CONTAINING 5 BED- 
BUILD- 


AND SLATED FARMHOUSE, 
EXTENSIVE MODERN 
TO 2 GOOD ROADS. 


WITH GOOD STONE 
ROOMS, ROOMS. 


FRONTAGE 


BATHROOM, 2 SITTING 


INGS. RICH LAND, HAVING 


LET ON A YEARLY LADYDAY TENANCY AT £140 PER ANNUM. 


TITHE £16 10s. SMALL LAND TAX. 


PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





South aspect. Gravel soil. 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 
oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 


Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: ‘Estate 
tarrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West By fleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





SHROPSHIRE—ABOUT 1,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


WONDERFUL POSITION NEAR CLEE HILL, WITH UNSURPASSED PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


c.3/4 


CONVENIENT TO VILLAGE, ABOUT 7 MILES FROM LUDLOW, 


25 MILES FROM WORCESTER 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


GARDENS 


KITCHEN 
PADDOCK, 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 





HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
SPRING WATER. 
GARAGE (4 CARS). 


AND GROUNDS OF 
CHARM, 2 TENNIS COURTS, PRODUCTIVE 
GARDEN, 
GOLF, 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


9 BEDROOMS. 


BUNGALOW. 
UNUSUAL 


SWIMMING POOL, 
HUNTING. 





PRICE 


VERY LOW 





MOOR PARK AND SANDY LODGE .2 


Placed on a hill in a secluded position yet within a mile of Northwood Station with excellent 
train service to Marylebone, Baker Street and the City. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


erected for the occupation of a Cabinet Minister. 


3 reception. 8 _ bed- 
rooms. Dressing room. 
2 bathrooms. Maid’s 
sitting room. All 
Main services. 


GARAGE FOR 2 
CARS. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
with tennis lawn, 
formal paved garden, 
rockeries, 


kitchen garden and 
piece of woodland. 


IN ALL JUST OVER 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A TEMPTING PRICE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended. Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





CORNWALL 


c.2 
Delightful district about 2 miles Bude. 
WELL-PLACED MODERN RESIDENCE, 
facing south, with a 


lovely country outlook. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
All main services. 


Garage, stabling, 
cottage. 


Delightful gardens, 
tennis court, wood- 
lands and _ shrubbery, 





IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 














500 FEET UP IN BUCKS 


IN THE CHILTERN HILLS YET WITHIN EASY REACH OF AMERSHAM. 


DELIGHTFUL SITUATION 


c.3 


OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Magnificent views. 


Amidst lovely unspoilt country, about 600ft. above sea level. 


PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, bath- 
room. 


Electrie light and mod- 
ern conveniences. 


GARAGE. 
2 cottages for gardener. 
Lovely gardens with 


tennis lawn, vegetable 
garden, etc. 





IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


RICKMANSWORTH 
In a high and quiet situation yet within 15 minutes’ walk of the station. 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


c.4/2 


ARCHITECT’S HOUSE OF 


facing south with a 
country outlook. 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 


All main services. Fitted 
basins in bedrooms. 


floors. 


Hard-wood 


Garage and good out- 
buildings. 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 


NEARLY 2 ACRES FREEHOLD £4,250 


Harrops, Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





c.3/2 


AN ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 


SUN LOUNGE. 


LOVELY 


ORCHARD, 





IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Recommended with confidence by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 3 

LOGGIA. 6 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 

CENTRAL 
GARAGE. 
GARDENS WITH 
TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HEATING. 


RECEPTION. 


HARD 


GARDEN. 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION * MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 








FIRE * MARINE - BURGLARY 





HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 











—=—ALLIANCE——_ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


tc. 





KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 




















Independent 


WATER 
SUPPLIES 


consult 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, Ltd. 


Sole r **DANDO"’ Pumps. 
ph of a water su uppliies with Reports. 


|, Victoria Street, Westminster,S.W.| ‘Phone Abbey 6338* 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. "Phone Littlehampton Six* 








VICTORIA HOTEL, 


SIDMOUTH! 


7 Rooms with 
private baths and 
toilets attached. 
7 ee? eee | Billiards. Lift. 
Centrally ‘ hen es Vita Glass Sun 
Heated. eee TS ee Lounge. 
Lock-up Garages. 


First-class, 
overlooking Sea. 


Self - contained toe 
Suites. ». 4 | For full inform- 
F ;: :y _| ation write Resi- 

a | dent Manager. 


Fully Licensed, 


Mild Climate. | *Phone Sidmouth 811 











+e 
a r% ES. 
on ' a, 


' WARGARINE | MARGARIM 


ARINE | MARGARINE { MARGARIN 


nN One Set. 


MARGCAR! 


OAS » 


: mangas" 


We) 


RGARINE 


24 


ebaoeusowestre* 


enw Leppes'xc | MARGABINE 
q Buying cheap clothes with the feeling that they can 
be replaced at little cost holds good no longer. 


¢ Everybody’s cash is unlimited compared with the 


coupon rations. 


q The small number of coupons is a compelling force 


to see that their expenditure becomes a lasting benefit. 


q One Burberry Weatherproof, Overcoat, or Suit will 
probably see the war out if the war finishes within a 


few years. 


BURBERRYS ... 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON,S.W.|I 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD 


IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
William & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
A “Truly Beautiful Brochure’’ Free. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. | TERMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
Garage. Central Heating. Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 











For vital service : 


SPARKING PLUGS 


WHOLLY British! Made by Lodge Plugs, Ltd., Rugby 
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Cecil Beaton 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT WITH HER CHILDREN 


This photograph of the Duchess of Kent with Prince Edward and Princess Alexandra was 
taken at their country home at the beginning of this month 
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PROGRESS TOWARDS 
A PLAN 


ORD REITH’S announcement, in refer- 
ence to the publication of the interim 
report of the Uthwatt Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment, that 
a Council of Planning Ministers is to 

be established is highly encouraging. Inevitably 
there was criticism that progress is too slow ; 
publication of the Report has been held up; a 
Planning Ministry should be established now. 
Nevertheless solid progress has been made. It 
is an important step that the Minister of Health 
and the Secretary for Scotland should accept 
the Minister of Works as Chairman of this 
Council, which is to ensure the working, and if 
need be strengthening, of planning legislation, 
and the implementing of the Uthwatt Report; 
and that the imminence of a long-term planning 
policy is acknowledged. Moreover, Lord Reith 
could say that he believes that the foundations 
of a central planning authority are now well 
and truly laid. Its establishment is assumed 
by the Uthwatt Committee. Meanwhile, their 
Report emphasises that existing controls are 
sufficient to check undesirable development 
pending the formation of a national plan. As 
regards speculation—the Committee’s original 
reference—it is interesting that they have found 
little or none as vet in developed areas, though 
some in undeveloped areas. The Committee 
assumes, as a general principle, that the 
Government will not allow anybody to obtain 
financial gain from land at the public expense 
by reason of war conditions and post-war recon- 
struction. It recommends powers for 
compulsory acquisition, of areas needing re- 
development, by the competent authority 
without waiting for the end of the war. The 
standard of value for acquisition or compensa- 
tion, it is established, is, at the maximum, to 
be the value as on March 31, 1939. Lord Reith 
could well say ‘the site is cleared, the founda- 
tions laid, and it will not be grass that grows 
on them.”’ 


also 


THE NATIONAL TRUST AS 


LANDOWNER 

- is not wholly a coincidence that in the year 

June 1940-41 the area of land owned by the 
National Trust has increased by nearly 17 per 
cent.: from 60,000 to nearly 70,000 acres. 
This is largely accounted for by the bequests 
of the Blickling estate (4,500 acres) and Delau- 
cothy, Carmarthenshire (2,000 acres) under the 
scheme by which the former owner or his heir 
retains limited interest in properties made over 
to the Trust. The war is not directly respon- 
sible for these accessions, but the Report en- 
visages that the increase in 1941-42 will be 
even greater. The implication is clear. Thus 
the Trust is becoming not only a very big land- 
owner but a big agricultural landowner, and 
soon this side of its activity may be as important 
as its care of ancient monuments. Yet its gross 
revenue from all its properties is only about 
£29,000, the remainder of the annual budget, 
including a fund for emergency acquisitions, 
coming from subscriptions of members. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the financial position 
is stable, while large properties are, of course, 
only accepted if self-supporting. But as its 


agricultural holdings multiply, so will the need 
for periodic capital expenditure, and it is pointed 
The Trust is 


out that more funds are needed. 





doing work of far-reaching national importance 
in preserving the natural and historic heritage 
of the country (from most of which there is no 
financial return). Will private benefaction 
always enable it to be carried on? 


A THUNDERSTORM REVEALED 


HE prohibition against describing the 
weather often has mildly absurd results, in 
particular in regard to cricket matches. The 
Eton and Harrow match is now old enough 
history for it to be discreetly hinted that its 
whole course was changed by a thunderstorm 
and torrent of rain. Yet the historian of the 
future who looks only at the score as it was 
published next day may draw quite erroneous 
conclusions as to the goodness of the Eton 
bowling and the weakness of the Harrow bats- 
men who were tumbled out for 50 runs or so. 
Agar’s Plough looked so like a quagmire after 
the storm that most people went away never 
dreaming that there could be any more cricket, 
and probably in any other match there would 
have been no more. As it was, the utter change 
of conditions proved too much for Harrow, but 
it could not be called a satisfactory finish or a 
great victory. It was a rather sad ending to 
what had been a delightful day, saddest of all 
for the luckless people who, with no car to 
rush to, were drenched to the skin in less than 
no time, as they stood under the trees. It was 
curious to see how, with the change of venue 
from Lord’s, all the venom and the shouting 
dies. There was one brief moment, when the 
Eton wickets were falling fast, which produced 
one faint chorus of “‘ Harrow,’’ but that was all, 
and the end came in almost perfect silence. 
Here was simply a pleasant, friendly game of 
cricket. 


FOXGLOVES 


Was it because of youth 

One treasured golden day 

The foxgloves seemed so lovely 
Abinger way? 


Now they are stately flowers 
Lighting the summer wood; 
Pleasant to meet again : 
Pleasant, and good. 


But Abinger foxgloves, climbing 
From bracken’s pungent tang— 
They were a music, a music: 
They soared, they sang ! 


And the youth who breathed their beauty, 
The man who saunters by . : 
Is it one heart, one spirit? 
Is it J? 

TREVOR ALLEN. 


A NATIONAL PICTURE HIRE SERVICE 


FFICIAL patronage by the Ministry of 
Labour, made possible by the Pilgrim 
Trust, has produced four or five hundred water- 
colours recording the face of Britain in 1940, 
some of which are on exhibition at the National 
Gallery and are noticed on another page. By 
the end of the war the collection may run into 
thousands. What is to happen to them? They 
are not for sale. Are they to be filed away in 
London museums, distributed through pro- 
vincial galleries, or circulated on tour? The 
mission of these attractive, variously executed 
drawings of worth-while places and buildings 
is essentially popular: to give the modern 
public a sense of the picturesque as the early 
water-colourists gave their great grand-parents 
a beneficial interest in scenery. These pictures 
should, therefore, be exhibited as widely as 
possible: the walls of Country Schools and 
educational and _ social centres would be 
an effective channel. Another possibility, 
opening .up an alluring vista of support for 
other branches of art as well, is that the State 
should initiate a national picture hire service 
for tax-payers. Taxation may well remove for 
a considerable time the means for private 
patronage of art. This scheme for artists in 
war-time may foreshadow a permanent method 
of maintaining arts which might otherwise 
cease to be practised. Impoverished art-lovers 
could equitably be allowed this return for their 
subscriptions to the Exchequer. 
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FIRE IN THE CORN 


IRE watchers and fighters in the fields 
will be doing just as essential work as 
their opposite numbers in the cities. For 
it would appear from _ official announce- 
ments that the Ministry of Agriculture have 
abandoned the plan proposed earlier in the war 
of cutting “‘lanes’’ through the crops while 
they are green, as being too wasteful. When, 
however, harvest actually begins, cutting can 
be arranged so as to split up large acreages at 
the earliest moment and the resulting strips of 
stubble can then be ploughed. The Ministry 
suggest other precautions. Corn ricks—like 
hay ricks—should be well separated and not 
too large and—a precaution liable to be ne- 
glected for lack of labour—they should be sur- 
rounded by a fairly wide ploughed strip. Stooks 
should be set wide apart, if necessary in double 
rows. Machinery and implements should be 
kept well away from inflammable stacks and 
buildings. As for watching and fighting, it is 
hoped that villagers and farmers will combine 
to provide regular parties both of watchers and 
beaters. Volunteers will not be lacking, par- 
ticularly among school-children and evacuees. 
The local committees will no doubt see that the 
best use is made of available water supplies. 
Dry beating will control a fire on the windward 
side or on the flanks, and water can be used to 
reduce the flames. Wet sacks and blankets 
can be used to flatten and damp strips of corn 
in advance of the fire. A stand can often be 
made in a wet strip 4yds. wide. Fortunately 
the season when standing corn is likely to burn 
freely is not a long one in the moist cornfields 
of this country. 


SALVAGING CITY CHURCHES 


|‘ is often asked who is in charge of the lusty 
Amps and excavators seen disinterring 
bombed buildings, for some of which, although 
manifestly of historic importance, they seem to 
show scanty respect. So far as the City churches 
are concerned, the Bishop of London’s Com- 
mittee is responsible both for precautions and 
after-care. In a recent memorandum it is 
pointed out that the sifting and removal of 
rubble, which sometimes seems to take a long 
time, must be slow if it is to be carefully done. 
After clearing up, first-aid repairs and pro- 
tection are instituted, where any substantial 
remains survive, to keep the way open for 
reconstruction ‘‘in case at a later stage it is 
desired to take this course.’’ (This phrase, 
alas! suggests an element of doubt.) Pre- 
cautions taken include protection of contents 
in situ, their removal to bricked-up chambers 
under the towers (the great strength of which 
has been amply proved), and even removal out 
of London. The delicate screens of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill and St. Margaret, Lothbury have 
been so rusticated. Indeed, since the beginning 
of this year, when the Committee was set up, 
many thousands of pounds have been spent 
and probably all feasible precautions taken. 
The tragedy is that so few were taken in the 
year and a half preceding the December 
incendiary raid. 


‘“* KINDLY FRUITS IN THEIR SEASONS”’ 


T. JAMES’S DAY, July 26, marks for some 
moorlands the opening of the whortleberry 

harvest. (Whortleberries or wurts in the west, 
hurtleberries or hurts in Surrey, bilberries in 
the north, whinberries in Wales—they are all 
the same fruit.) It is to be hoped that evacuee 
children and others will this year garner as many 
as possible: a good dye and delicious jams 
and tarts are the chief purposes to which 
whortleberries may be put : in Devonshire they 
used to be enjoyed raw with junket or clotted 
cream, and no less an authority than Sowerby 
records that ‘‘in Poland they are mixed with 
wild strawberries, and eaten with new milk as 
a great delicacy.’’ But a medizval monitor 
bans them from the dinner or supper table : 

Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe, and also of the 

goote 
Because it is too late 
Of strawberries and hurtilberrie with the cold 
joncate. 

Reports of optimists collecting funds for victory 
celebrations prompt the reminder that scarcity 
and high prices are likely to be the rule for some 
time after the war, and that in the summer of 
1919 buyers on Exmoor were gladly paying 
23. 6d. a quart for whortleberries : even children 
could earn a pound a day. 
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Stings 


QUEEN hornet after flying round 

the room with a drone surprisingly 

like a Heinkel bomber has just met 

her end on the window pane, and, if 

a wasp in May is worth a load of 
hay, I am wondering what a hen hornet is 
worth in July. Hornets suggest stings, and 
of them I have had a varied experience, 
as, in addition to my ordinary ration of 
wasp and bee encounters, I have been stung 
by a hornet, a scorpion and a weever, and | 
once saw a man stung by a purple jelly-fish. 
I imagine, however, that the old country saying 
that three hornet stings will kill a man and six a 
horse is an exaggeration. I had only one hornet 
sting, which, I will admit, I found ample for 
the time being, but I doubt if two more would 
have killed me. The actual pain after the sting 
was only a little worse than that caused by a 
wasp, but there was an aftermath in the form 
of a dull ache up my whole arm, particularly 
in the region of the armpit, that lasted for a 
whole week. 

I obtained my scorpion sting in the South 
African War by putting my hand on the 
scorpion as I was getting out of my bivouac on 
the veld. The charming, friendly little insect 
had shared my bed with me during the night, 
ail had elected to arise and go about his 
day's business at the same time as myself. 
This was a painful business, and the aftermath 


took the form of an abscess on my wrist 


* * 
* 


a {E weever sting, however, was infinitely 
~ worse than any of them, and, as various 
}» sons react differently upon the individual, 
ould be interesting to hear if any 

( ‘TRY LiFe readers who have had the same 
ap will agree that the weever is far more 
dreaded than anything that flies or crawls 
scountry. I met my weever, when prawn- 

and while picking out the various small 

hat get into a prawn net I inadvertently 
hold of a weever, who promptly jabbed 

n the middle finger with the spike on his 
The resulting pain was so dreadful that I 

just managed to get out of the water before 
lapsed, and when I came to after half an 

S semi-consciousness I was in a fisherman’s 

ge where the fisherman’s wife was applying 
lue-bag to my finger, while her husband 

‘d me there was nothing to make a fuss 





HOMEWARD BOUND, CREDENHILL, HEREFORDSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


and their Aftermaths—Shorts for Hot-weather Work—Military Modesty 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


about, as he was stung by weevers regularly 
once a month when trawling. If this is really 
the case it constitutes a most excellent argument 
in favour of the high price for fish, not only 

during the war but at all times. 

* * 
* 

XCLUDING snake-bites, the worst case of 
poisoning I have seen was caused by one of 
those mauve jelly-fish that are so common in the 


eastern Mediterranean in the autumn. I have 
frequently brushed up against them when 


bathing without experiencing any harm, and 
this apparently is due to the fact that their 
extensive and most efficient stinging apparatus 
is on their undersides. <A friend of mine when 
walking ashore after swimming kicked into a 
very large specimen lying in the fringe of the 
surf, and in a minute his ankle and instep 
were a deep crimson shot with purple veins. 
In half an hour’s time his foot had swollen to 
the size of a water-melon, and the doctor had 
to give him injections of morphia during the 
night to deaden the agony. 

I have never been bitten by an adder, but 
nevertheless, as a CouUNTRY LIFE correspondent 
puts it, I am one of those who regard the reptile 
as being harmful and therefore worthy of death. 
The good work an adder performs by eating 
young rats, field mice, shrews and voles is 
infinitesimal considering the amount of food 
the average snake requires, and except for rats, 
which as a rule do not inhabit the same sort of 
land as an adder, none ¢ f the other small rodents 
can be regarded as a very active pest. On the 
other hand here in the New Forest there are 
usually several cases every year of people 
being bitten by adders and having a very bad 
time in consequence, while there is hardly a 
dog-owner who at some time or another has 
not had a dog suffering terribly from an adder 
bite, which in about one case in four is fatal. 

* * 
* 

OMETHING that strikes one during a 
tour of the countryside is the sight of 
marching infantry and trench-digging parties 
clad in the trousers of the thick, draught-proof 
and blanket-like battle-dress, which suggests 
that an issue of shorts for the summer months 
might be welcomed by our sweating troops. 
The trouble with shorts is that stockings or 
puttees would have to accompany them, and 
this, considering the very ephemeral nature 


of our English summer, might put a great strain 
on the clothing department for no purpose, as, 
if anything is calculated to bring rain and cool 
weather, it is a general issue of hot-weathei 
garments to our troops. 

Considering that shorts were worn by 
hundreds of thousands of our men in all the 
Middle Eastern operations of the last war and 
that it has been the official uniform of units 
stationed in hot climates abroad ever since, it 
is extraordinary how this delightfully cool and 
economical garment has failed to become popu- 
lar at home. One sees the farm labourer, the 
gardener and the roadman toiling in the full 
blaze of the midday sun with the temperature 
round about the 80’s, and, though they may 
make a concession to the thermometer in the 
form of an open-necked shirt, their waists and 
legs are always discreetly encased in thick 
tweed or serge trousers through which no cool- 
ing breeze can penetrate. 

* * 
* 

PPARENTLY, unless one happens to be a 

Highlander, there is a deep-rooted Victorian 
objection to the sight of the bare knee in the 
British Isles, and the wearing of shorts during 
the last war met with solid uncompromising 
resistance on the part of some of our old-time 
generals, who viewed their introduction with 
horror. They could not prevent the wearing 
of the hated garment on active service as it 
had come to stay, but they could limit the 
occasions on which it was worn, and to be seen 
riding a horse in a pair was one of the worst 
military crimes one could commit. A man | 
knew had his leave to the United Kingdom 
cancelled for cantering down to the desert 
railway station in shorts. 

The generals were also seriously concerned 
about the length, or rather Jack of it, in the 
garment, favouring in their military modesty 
something that approximated to the female 
pantalette of early Victorian days, and this 
caused the issue by a brigadier in the Suez 
Canal zone of the famous order that ran: “‘If 
the men of the 5th ———shire Regiment wear 
their shorts any shorter they will not be allowed 
to wear them any longer.’’ I will not vouch 
for the truth of this story any more than | 
will for the oft-told tale of the sandbags that 
were sent out to the Suez Canal from England 
ready filled with sand. 
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THE HOLYHEAD 


ROAD—I 


By R. T. LANG 


LTHOUGH the Romans hada great 

road from London to Wroxeter, 

Shropshire, in Ogilby’s map of 1689 

the Holyhead road is shown only so 

far as a little beyond Weedon. This 
Roman road was the original and only genuine 
Watling Street, which followed the line of an 
ancient British trackway. As late as 1809 the 
Postmaster-General was still refusing a mail 
service between Shrewsbury and Holyhead 
‘owing to the dangerous state of the road.”’ It 
was Telford’s genius a few years later that gave 
us the present great highway. 

From London one makes for the crossing of 
the by-pass and the Barnet road at the Middle- 
sex Arms, then straight away through London 
Colney. If your journey be on a Sunday you 
may reflect on the fact that in the seventeenth 
century travel on the sabbath was forbidden : 
Anne Harrison, the Chester carrier, had to spend 
a week-end at London Colney for this reason. 
St. Albans possesses the oldest inhabited house 
in the kingdom, the Old Fighting Cocks inn, which 
has stood there since 795. The next few miles 
was once known as “‘the beggars’ road,’’ because 
of the stream of mendicants which flowed along 
it to the abbey at St. Albans. Redbourn was the 
breakfast stop of the Birmingham coaches; here 
John Keats brought ‘‘the nymph of the down- 
ward smile and sidelong glance,”’ to stay at the 
inn. Markyate has keen memories for motorists, 
for here the first speed Jimit was imposed, after 
an early tragedy. The junction of the Luton 
road is still called Hell Corner. 

Dunstable is so old that people were living 
here at the time when Abraham was feeding his 
flocks, but after that it became a great resort of 
thieves, till Henry I cleared away the surround- 
ing forests. When Henry III sought money from 
the townsfolk they responded with a famous 
declaration, that they ‘‘ would rather go to Hell 
than be taxed,’’ a striking contrast to present- 
dav willingness to bear the heaviest taxes ever 
imposed. It was in the church here that 
Cranmer pronounced the sentence of nullity of 
marriage against Katharine of Aragon. The 
Queen had been very popular here, for she took 
so great an interest in the lace trade that she 
destroyed all her lace in order to place orders for 
new supplies, and all the ladies of the court fol- 
lowed her example, to the great profit of the 
industry. 

3attlesden Park reminds us that in 1634, 
Sir S. Duncombe here introduced the first sedan 
chair to England, and Little Brickhill recalls an 
early experience of my own which will tell 
modern motorists what we had to endure forty 
years ago. I had bought a new motor bicycle at 
Birmingham, and with the exuberant confidence 
of youth I started gaily off to ride to London. 


HIGH 


STREET, DUNSTABLE, WHOSE TOWNSFOLK TOLD 
THEY “WOULD RATHER GO TO HELL THAN BE 


All the way I had con- 
stant trouble with bad 
petrol, and finally the 
machine refused to take 
the little hill at Brickhill, 
even with the help of the 
pedals. (Yes, we had pedals 
in those days to help the 
engine and to serve as a 
substitute in the frequent 
breakdowns; the gear, of 
course, was very low). So I 
up-ended the motor bicycle 
and emptied the tank and 
refilled with a fresh supply ; 
and with its aid I got to 
London. There I went up 
to a friend’s billiard-room 
but found that I could not 
hold a cue. My hands were 
still shaking from the in- 
tense vibration of the ride; 
we had no shock-absorbers 
anywhere in those bone- 
shaking days. 

You may callat Fenny 
Stratford church to see the 
poppers, which are fired 
each St. Martin’s Day, but 
Stony Stratford has a great 
traditional interest. The 
Birmingham coaches 
changed horses at the Cock 
inn and the London coaches ' 
at the Bullinn. While this ? 
was going on the passengers 
mingled and exchanged 
stories of strange adven- 
tures on the road, each 
trying to outvie the other. 
So numerous were the fairy 
tales that from this, it is 
said, originated the phrase 
“‘a cock-and-bull story.”’ 

At Towcester, in Northamptonshire, the 
Pomfret Arms at the end of the town is Dickens’s 
Saracen’s Head. Americans can take a special 
interest in Towcester, for they can find evidence 
there that they speak purer English than we do. 
When Edward the Elder was building the wall 
round Towcester he referred to the place as a 
“burg,’’ so that the word we hear so commonly 
on the films has a thousand years of English 
tradition behind it. 

Pleasant pastoral scenes continue to 
Weedon, where the gilt vane of a wild goose on 
the church reminds us that St. Werburgha 
chased all the wild geese from this district at 
the request of the local farmers, and here we 
leave the Coventry road for seventy miles of 


Valentine, Dundee 
HENRY III THAT 
TAXED ” 
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Valentine, Dundee 


THE OLDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE KINGDOM: 
THE OLD FIGHTING 


This inn has stood here since 795 


COCKS AT ST. ALBANS 





Ag ia 
Will F. Taylor 
INTERIOR OF THE POMFRET ARM5 


AT TOWCESTER— 
DICKENS’S SARACEN’S HEAD 


unrelieved loneliness. Telford followed the li 
of the Roman road; throughout it is a successi 
of sharp hills and hump-backed bridges. 1 
Royal Red Gate inn owes its prefix to the { 
quent halts here of Queen Adelaide, Willi 
IV’s consort, on her visits to Earl Howe 
Gopsal. And along the road here the first tr 
of the hansom cab were made, when Mr. J. 
Hansom was developing his new vehicle in 18 

Thence through ancient Atherstone, 
Warwickshire, where the market was so popu 
in 1319 that a toll was imposed to repair 
damage to the local roads. Henry VII prepa 
his plans for Bosworth at the Red Lion inn 
front of which stands a milestone proclaimi 
but inaccurately, that it is exactly 100 miles 
London, Liverpool, and Lincoln. 
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The frequently dead- 
straight road passes a trans- 
formed scene at Drayton 
Park, for the great home 
of Sir Robert Peel is now an 


amusements park. Where 
gueens from Elizabeth to 
Victoria came in_ state 


1 ing is heard now but the 
ks of holiday-makers as 
bump or switchback. 
At Wall, Staffordshire, 


t! church is a fragment 
( ie great Roman city of 
] ‘tum, and the National 
| has established a 
1 um with brooches, coins 


ther belongings of the 
le who lived here 1,600 
ago. More uninterest- 
niles carry us to the 
- Crosses inn, excellently 
red in 1925. On the 
is an inscription in 
I 1 ascribed to Swift, 
y -h the landlady trans- 
| for my benefit as I 
S red for a_ wayside 
I but knew our end in 
th, 
bitter tears would flow ; 
( 1our may stop our fleeting 
ith, 
\ iughing on we go. 
e has been an inn here 
1030, and with its 
j » ringing in our ears, 
w continue to charming 
( try, with a lovely little river scene at Penk 
\\ ir. Just beyond it is Stretton, believed to be 
ti. site of the Roman Pennocrucium; then on 
] the Earl of Bradford’s seat, Weston Park, 
a its pretty model village. Oakengates lies 
in a hollow on the right. From a Celtic settle- 
ment it became the Roman Uscocona; here 
the monks of Wombridge established their 
first iron forge and in the eighteenth century 
it was the centre of the Shropshire coal and 
iron trade. In 1836 it staged the last bull- 


fight in England. 
The road just skirts Wellington as The 


7 
gn 
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THE OLDEST 


DUNSTABLE PRIORY 


MOUNTAIN, GEOLOGICALLY, 


““One can understand the Shropshire toast ‘To all friends around The Wrekin,’ for all the world is around it ” 








Valentine, Dundee 


CHURCH, WHERE CRANMER PRONOUNCED THE SENTENCE OF 


NULLITY OF MARRIAGE AGAINST KATHARINE OF ARAGON 


Wrekin comes into full view, on the left. Prob- 
ably a primeval volcano, it is the oldest moun- 
tain, geologically, in Europe. Although it is only 
1,335 feet high, the surrounding flatness makes 
it very prominent, and one can understand 
the Shropshire toast, ‘“‘To all friends around 
The Wrekin,’’ for all the world is around it. 
Past the rich woods of Lord Berwick’s 
Attingham Park we come to the only church in 
England dedicated to St. Eata, the ninth 
century bishop of Lindisfarne. It is at Atcham 
and was built 700 years ago from the materials 
so readily available in the Roman city of 


ry i Se 
ya” at” " 


‘ + 


IN EUROPE—THE 


WREKIN, 


Uriconium. A little farther we sweep to the 
left along the by-pass, missing Shrewsbury, and 
rejoin the old road at Shelton, just by the shell 
of Glendower’s Oak. Shakespeare placed the 
fifth act of Henry IV, Part | here, but the 
tradition that Glendower watched the battle 
from this oak is discounted by the fact that he 
was besieging Carmarthen at the time. Then 
over Montford Bridge, where David, the son of 
Llewellyn, was taken in 1284 to be hanged, drawn 
and quartered at Shrewsbury. In 1831 soldiers 
were established here to defend the town against 
rebellious miners advancing from Denbigh. 


- 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 


MINIA TURE-RIFLE COMPETITION FOR 
THE HOME GUARD, 1941 


With the approval and co-operation of the 
War Office, ‘‘ Country Life ’’ has made arrange- 
ments to conduct a miniature-rifle competition, 
on a team basis, open to all members of the 
Home Guard. 

To the winning team ‘‘ Country Life ’’ will 
present an appropriate trophy, to be held by the 
battalion to which the team is attached, and each 
member will receive a commemorative silver 
medal. Medals will be presented also to each 
member of the running-up team. 


’ 


ACH team will be chosen from one platoon and 

will consist of eight shooting members and a 

leader. Two reserves will be allowed to each team. 

The first stage in the competition will be an 
inter-platoon elimination contest arranged on a battalion 
basis, under the direction of the Officer Commanding, 
who will arrange for the targets to be judged locally. 
The winning team in each battalion will then enter 
the final round. For the eliminating round regulation 
“tin-hat” targets will be used. For the final round 
landscape targets as used in the CounTRY LIFE Public 
Schools Competition will be employed. These landscape 
targets will be judged by Mr. F. J. Tucknott, Statistical 
Officer, Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 

The regulation targets will be obtained in the 
normal manner from military sources and the landscape 
targets from CounTRY LIFE. Regulation targets for 
practice purposes can be obtained from Messrs. John 
McQueen and Son, Galashiels, Scotland, or from the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, Mayleigh, Sand Pits 
Road, Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. It will not 
be possible, owing to the paper shortage, to supply 
landscape targets for practice. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


fEAM.—Each team to be chosen from one platoon and to 
consist of eight shooting members, two reserves, and a leader. 
There are no restrictions as to rank. An officer of the battalion 
may attach himself to a platoon for the purpose of shooting in the 
team, but must not transfer from one team to another. Each 
platoon may enter one team only. 

SUPERINTENDING OFFICER.—tThe shooting of each team 
to be witnessed throughout by, and to be under the entire control 
of, a duly appointed commissioned officer, not a member of the 
team, whose duties shall be confined to seeing that the conditions 
are strictly observed. He will be responsible, among other con- 
ditions, for the following : 

(1) To see before shooting begins that each target is marked 
with the name (or names) and platoon of the individual (or 
team) who will fire at the same. 

(2) To sign each target (regulation and landscape) on completion 
of the shooting and to retain them in his personal possession 
until they are submitted for adjudication. 

(3) To return the landscape target to CouNtRY Lire, 2-10, Tavis- 
tock Street, London, W.C.2, at the earliest possible date. It 
should be returned in the tube in which it was received. It 
must not on any account be folded. 


_ RANGE.—Twenty-five yards, to be measured from the front 
of the firing point to the face of the target. The range may be either 
indoor or outdoor. 


DATE.—tThe eliminating round must be completed by Septem- 
ber 6, 1941, and entries for the final stage, to be filled in on the 
attached form, must reach CountTRY LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, not later than September 20. The 
final stage on the landscape target may be shot on any day up to 
October 18, 


1941. This target should be returned to CouNTRY 








; ee 
THE “COUNTRY LIFE ’’ CHALLENGE TROPHY 


A silver cup, standing 181 inches high, including cover. It will be 
retained for one year by the battalion providing the winning team 
LirE at the earliest moment. Targets arriving after October 25, 

1941, will be disqualified. 
WINNERS. 


scape target. 


-The team making the highest score on the land- 


SHOOTING CONDITIONS 
RIFLES.—Any °22 rifle. 
SiGHTs.—Open. No orthoptic, aperture, or telescope sights allowed. 
SLINGS.—Not allowed. 
RESTS OR SANDBAGS. 
LoADING.—Single loading. 


FIRST STAGE—REGULATION TARGET 
PosITION.—Prone. 
SpoTTinG.—Competitors may spot for themselves, or the leader may 
spot for each member of the team. 
RounDs.—Five each member. One target per man. 
TrmE.—Deliberate. Each team must complete their cards within 
two consecutive hours from the start of the shoot. 
TARGET.—The 200-25yds. regulation War Office No. 32. 
ScorinG.—The scoring on the regulation target will be: bull 5, 
inner 4, magpie 3, outer 2, outside the rings no score. When the 
edge of a shot-hole touches a line, the higher value is given. 
HIGHEST PossIBLE ScorRE.—Individual 25. Team 200. 


FINAL STAGE—LANDSCAPE TARGET 


To consist of the leader and the eight members of the 
Two reserves 


-Not allowed. 
Magazines may not be used. 


TEAM. 
winning team in each battalion in the first round. 
are allowed. 

SHOOTING IN Parrs.—The team to be divided into four pairs, each 
pair to concentrate on one or other of the four objectives, so that 
each objective is taken in turn. Not more than one pair shall 
shoot at any one objective. 

TARGET.—The landscape target as issued by Country Lire. The 
package containing the target must not be opened until this stage 
of the competition is due to begin and then only at the butts by 
the Superintending Officer. On it will be marked four objectives 
in the form of 1%in. circles which will be visible to the team 
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leader when aided by glasses or teiescope, but not to the firers. 
The target is not to be on view at the firing point, and no member ENTRY FORM 
of the team (including the leader) to be permitted a nearer view sata 
than can be had from the firing point. The Superintending Officer *“*Country Life 


to make suitable advance arrangements, by providing a frame 

or otherwise affixing the target at the butts. (Dimensions 36ins. MINIATURE-RIFLE COMPETITION FOR 
by 23ins. 

decay THE HOME GUARD, 194! 


‘oUNDS.—Three per man, making-six per objective. 





































EAM LEADER.—A period of seven minutes will be given from the To the Editor, ‘ Country Life,’ 

erection of the target by the Superintending Officer, during which 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
the Team Leader may describe the landscape to the team. The 
leader may use glasses, but he must not indicate to the team the 
position of the four marked circles during the preliminary seven 
minutes’ study of the target. At the expiration of seven minutes 
the Superintending Officer will order the first pair to the firing point 


The undermentioned platoon team, having observed the conditions set 
out in your announcement, have been placed first in my battalion in the 
preliminary stage, and will compete in the final stage (landscape target). 


and in 30 seconds give the word “ Begin,’’ when the Team Leader eae ee ae .* who is a 
will begin to define the objective he selects for the pair. He will commissioned officer of this battalion, has been nominated by me to act as 
sive the word “ Fire” when he is satisfied that they have identified Superintending Officer in the final stage, and will be responsible for seeing 
the objective and will thenceforward not give any assistance to that the conditions are observed. 


the squad. A time limit of two minutes is set for each pair. The 
word “Stop” will be given by the Superintending Officer two 
minutes after the order to “Begin.” No alteration or adjustment 
of sights is permitted during this series. 

The whole team must be on the range at the same time and 0.C. 
the shoot should be completed in one hour from the start. 


Signed 


Batt. 


*Fill in name 
RING.—Each shot in 14in. circle. Eight points. Each shot in and rank. wenn wna ~Home Guard. 
, 2\4in. outside ring, 5 points. Highest possible score, per 


pair 48, team 192. NAMES AND RANK OF WINNING TEAM 


a 








The Country LiFe Cup will be retained for one year by the 
.ttalion providing the winning team. In the event of a tie it will 
held for six months by each battalion concerned, and identical 
edals will be presented to each member of both teams. At the 
d of the year the Cup must be returned to CouNTRY LIFE. 
surance will be paid by Country LiFe. The Cup will be offered 
anually as long as the Home Guard remains in being. If its con- 
itution is changed, or if for any other reason a continuance of the 
petition is deemed inadvisable by the Editor, a further decision 
vill be announced. 

All correspondence concerning the competition should be 
.ddressed to the Editor, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
‘ovent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

In the event of any dispute arising the Editor’s decision must (Reserve) (Reserve) 
be accepted as final and binding. 

[Copies of this announcement and entry form will be circulated Representing eee jscosrpecsicnoe coc EE 
officially in due course.]} 


Leader... 











A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE TARGET 








“ARGET OF THIS TYPE WILL BE USED IN THE FINAL STAGE. Four objectives will be marked on it in such a way that they are visible 
‘to the leader of the team, who will be permitted to use field-glasses. He will describe the landscape to the team, and at a given word 
indicate what the objectives are. Two members of the team will then concentrate on each objective, firing three shots per man within 
a given time. Eight points will be awarded for each ‘‘ direct hit,’’ and five for near misses, 
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A RURAL CHARTER—VI 
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GOOD HUSBANDRY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By SIR R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, F.R.S. 


Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth 


[The following article, in which Sir George 
Stapledon discusses the essentials of good hus- 
bandry, is the sixth in our series on post-war 
agricultural problems. The seventh, in which 
Professor J]. A. Scott Watson will write on 
Practical Agricultural Systems, will appear next 
wee k.| 

HE present century bids fair to see 

greater agricultural changes than have 

perhaps ever taken place in this coun- 

try—changes that may well be more far- 

reaching than those which developed 
from the enclosures and the introduction of the 
turnip and red clover. The last war gave us a 
rather feeble foretaste of what mechanisation 
could do for agriculture, but then tractors were 
few in number and unreliable, and for the most 
part were harnessed only to glorified horse imple- 
ments. To-day, all that is changed, and we 
have superbly reliable tractors and implements 
designed for use with the tractor, but, more 
important still, there is at least the germ of a 
new spirit abroad. During the period of the 
last war, all endeavour and all thought were 
concentrated wholly on immediate food pro- 
duction, and the doleful fate that befell rural 
Britain when the nation again ceased to care 
about its agriculture has left a legacy of 
dilapidation, desolation and despair that can 
only slowly be dispelled, even under the spur 
of a new hope and unprecendented striving. 
It is not only the urgency of our present need, 
but equally a fuller realisation of the enormous 
acreage that has been filched from agriculture 
during the last 20 years, and the deplorable 
state of a huge proportion of our farmland, that 
have forced the nation to think about agri- 
cultural matters in a new mood—to think for 
the future as well as of to-day. 

As in the last war, we are ploughing up 
millions of acres of permanent grass, and re- 
claiming hundreds of thousands of acres of bush, 
scrub and bracken and, much of which—oh, 
mad England !—was similarly reclaimed during 
1916-18, only once more to fall from grace in 
the inter-war period. This time men of the most 
diverse schools of thought are, however, saying 
‘Never again! This time we will hold to what 
we have won and lay the foundation for the re- 





juvenation of the agricultural industry and for 
the rehabilitation of rural Britain.’’ If men 
can talk and think about good husbandry under 
the stress of ploughing-up orders and _ hectic 
reclamations, and if even the spokesmen of the 
Government, on whom rests the heavy responsi- 
bility of feeding the nation during the war, can 
also spare a thought for good husbandry, then 
indeed there is hope. The cold logic of the facts 
is this time too obvious for any of us—our 
rulers, our farmers, our industrialists, our sport- 
lovers, or our factory workers—to ignore. Our 
troubles will not end with the war, and most 
certainly the food situation and all that influ- 
ences the production and transport of food will 
not automatically cease to present acute 
problems merely by the signing of peace terms. 
Farming is a lost cause unless our every opera- 
tion and our every endeavour are in accord 
with the dictates of good husbandry. 


PLAY FAIR BY THE LAND 

Good husbandry implies essentially the 
lasting care of the land and of the soil. ‘‘ Look 
after the land, and the soil and the crops will 
look after themselves’? should be, and_ for 
generations had been, the motto of every good 
farmer and of every honest countryman. There 
have been many definitions of high farming 
put forward in recent years, but the basis of 
every definition must be “‘to play fair by the 
land.’’ It should be the aim of high farming 
to enhance and maintain the fertility of the soil 
on every single field of the farm, and to produce 
the maximum quantity of the products most 
necessary to the nation, compatible with the 
well-being of the soil. Maximum soil fertility 
with maximum commodity production, that is 
what high farming means, and the national 
policy of any small country with a huge 
population should be to ensure that high farm- 
ing is also the most profitable form of farming. 
Twice the nation has had demonstrated to it 
in less than half a century that over a run of 
vears soil fertility and land in a condition capa- 
ble of high production is of a value incomparably 
greater than the commodities produced from 
the soil in any given period of years. High 
farming, then, is something we must aim at 
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IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. THE OLD WAY OF BREAKING UP PASTURE, LAST 
PLOUGHED IN THE LAST WAR, IS STILL USED 
“ Reclaiming hundreds of thousands of acres, much of which—oh, mad England !—was 
similarly reclaimed during 1916-18” 


and strive for and not merely talk aboi:t, and 
consequently it is imperative that from this 
very day and hour no single act of cultivation 
or no sequence of cropping should be tolerated 
that is not of itself in conformity with good 
husbandry. 

In the last resort, good husbandry must 
turn on a proper system of cropping and upon 
sensible and fertility-sustaining rotations. We 
have four major instruments at our service in 
the maintenance of fertilitv, namely (a) the 
leguminous plant; (b) well rotted dung; (c) a 
healthy and vigorous grass sod, well impreg- 
nated with animal residues; and (d) good 
cultivations. A good rotation is one that brings 
all or some of these instruments to the service 
of the soil. It follows, then, that in general the 
best fertility-sustaining rotations are those 
which cater equally for stock production and 
crop production; rotations in which the dung- 
cart, the ley-sod and the leguminous plant all 
play their important part, and hence the great 
virtue of alternate husbandry. 

If I were asked which was the most im- 
portant single factor in sustaining soil fertility, 
| think I should answer : the leguminous plant. 
A great deal of derelict land now yielding to 
the plough and under good cultivations pro- 
ducing satisfactory crops contained among its 
flora no inconsiderable contribution from legu- 
minous plants—representatives of such a 
diverse range as gorse, white clover, wild red 
clover, wild vetches, wild vetchlings, dyer’s 
green weed, birdsfoot trefoil, yellow suckling 
clover and trefoil. 


THE VALUE OF TREFOIL 

It is not without significance that a very 
large number of those who have farmed, or 
who are farming, on the basis of continuous 
corn-growing have operated, or operate, on 
calcareous soils. On such soils and under corn, 
trefoil is prone to be a remarkably plentiful 
weed, and a weed peculiarly favourable to soil 
fertility, and hence most advantageous to the 
continuous cereal grower—an unsuspected ally, 
perhaps of an importance as great as the arti- 
ficial manures intentionally applied. Having 
always regarded trefoil as being a peculiarly 
valuable arable ‘‘weed,’’ it was of special 
interest to me recently to have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with Mr. F. P. Chamberlain, 
of Crowmarsh Battle Farm, Benson, his methods 
of continuous cereal production. Mr. Chamber- 
lain sows trefoil and Italian ryegrass with all 
his corn crops in the spring. He does not 
graze off the stubble growth, but ploughs down 
all the vegetation in February in preparation 
for his next spring cereal. As a preparation for 
wheat (as opposed to spring oats or barley) he 
sows a one-year ley and bastard fallows for 
wheat after removing the hay crop. 

So much for the leguminous plant, but 
that is only a side light, but one of extraordinary 
significance. It is well known that after a good 
lucerne ley, well managed and standing for 
some years—and never mind if practically all 
the production has been removed in terms of 
hay or silage cuts—that a field will grow several 
white straw crops in succession. Again, the 
usefulness of the ploughed-in ley sod as a fer- 
tility agent depends to a marked extent upon 
the amount of white clover present in the 
sward. Hence the great value of two-three- 
year grazing leys, which should be a mass of 
white clover when ploughed down. 


MAINTAINING THE HUMUS 
CONTENT 


Although it is true that crop production 
under certain conditions can be maintained at a 
high level for many years by resort only to 
artificial manures, yet it is certain that the 
level of fertility and of productivity will be 
increased by the introduction of the leguminous 
plant in the rotation. It is doubtful, however, 
if under any conditions maximum crop pro- 
duction can be indefinitely maintained without 
resort to animal residues, either applied as 
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dung, purchased animal waste products, or as 
the ley sod well impregnated with animal 
residues and ploughed down. 

The humus content of the soil must be 
rintained, and this is a difficult matter to-day, 
with the acreage under the plough so much 
ereater than normal, and the dung inadequate 
to keep pace with the growing area of land in 
thiage. . 

It therefore follows that the ley sod and 
t! leguminous plant are of greater value than 
, while it is of urgent significance to main- 
t- . our flocks and herds at the highest possible 
n ber, for it is to our own animals, our 
minous plants and our ley sods, properly 
I aged and ploughed down, that we must 
t in order fully to maintain the productive 
c city of our soils. 

It is because of the relationship of the 
ial to soil fertility, and of the leguminous 
t to sward formation, that, in my opinion, 

of the utmost importance to re-grass as 
arch forward in our campaign of ploughing 

ld grassland. To do so is doubly important 
the added reason that the acreage of poor 
1anent grass incapable of reasonable carry- 
~apacity is so great in this country. We 
i produce food for direct human consump- 

and for animal feed in direct proportion 
ie rapidity with which we set the plough 
i our worthless and derelict grasslands. 

It is far better to re-grass comparatively 
s in the new rotation initiated on newly 
b xen grassland, and to move on each year 
t. further fields in old grass for a large pro- 
p tion of our annual cereal quota. Motoring 
al -ut the country as I do, I have been more 
ti n ever impressed by the standard of 
e: ellence of the cereal crops obtained from 

.thless swards—provided always that the 
c. livations on the sod have been started early 
ce: ough and have been conducted in a suffici- 
ev ily thorough manner. 


THE NEED FOR NEW LEYS 


Both the cereal crop and the leys developed 
from a seeds mixture are vastly superior when 
sown on derelict sward than on plough-sick and 
utterly farmed-out arable—and the weed return 
is nothing like as great. We must compensate 
for the old grass we are ploughing out by de- 
veloping a sufficiency of new leys to provide as 
great a tonnage of grass nutrients as was 
previously produced from the full acreage in 
permanent grass. Then we shall be able to 
maintain our livestock at a normal level, ensure 


FREE 


HE trees rose black on each side of 

the lane, the sky pale blue behind 

them. Here and there yellow stars 

hung low. The ground was frozen, 

and when I trod on the edges of the 
cart-ruts in the deepening dusk they stabbed 
up against the soles of my feet. From the 
mud-flats of the river, lying a mile away to 
my right, came the cries of water-birds, occa- 
sional, poignant. The big, empty house stood 
dark at the end of the lane, haunted by its 
history, avoided and alone. I, too, was alone 
on that country road, hurrying home. 

And then, ahead of me, I heard footsteps 
and women’s voices, and in those voices there 
wis a quality that made me think, even at 
that distance, that the women were gipsies. 
Gipsies embarrass me, and I kept to one side 
o! the lane hoping they would not notice me; 
bas I edged over so did they, and I realised 
that, whether I liked it or not, they would 

) me. 

There were two of them, obviously mother 

daughter. The young one was carrying a 
ty slung beneath her bosom in a dirty white 

vl that seemed to have a hundred ends, 

notted together in a ramshackle way on 

shoulders and across her back and front. 

as so arranged that her arms were perfectly 
and from a basket she was carrying she 
a bunch of something indistinguishable 
held it towards me as I approached them. 
smiled sardonically, and her bright black 
mocked me. 

The older woman had the brown wrinkled 

of a wise monkey and old eyes in which 

> was no longer any fire, but only a kindly 
ur and a wicked malice. Then I noticed 
‘dress, her utterly incongruous dress. It 
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“TO-DAY WE HAVE SUPERBLY 


NEW SPIRIT 


RELIABLE 









IMPLEMENTS AND THERE IS A 


ABROAD ” 


A gyrotiller, the terrifying robot evolved to break up the roughest sod 


the fertility of our soil and produce an abun- 
dance of crops for direct human consumption 
into the bargain. 

If we average up conditions and also take 
the country as a whole and assume reasonably 
careful preparation and management, it would 
not be far from the mark to say that every acre 
of well-established ley would be worth three 
acres of average permanent grass. We can, 
therefore, easily establish a sufficiency of leys 
without by one iota interfering with our cereal 
production. It is only necessary on certain 
fields—and usually the poorer—to sow a ley 
mixture along with the first or at the latest 
the second cereal crop on newly broken sod and 
to form additional leys by direct re-seeding on 


fields quite unsuited to cereal production be 
cause of position or of periodic flooding or any 
other legitimate reason. That is what I mean 
by re-grassing as we go, and except for a few 
exceptional localities well suited to arable 
farming proper, our aim should be to plough 
up our permanent grass at maximum speed and 
to get into a system of alternate husbandry, or, 
as I prefer to describe it, into a system of ley 
farming, as quickly as possible. To do so will 
not only secure the maximum amount of food 
from the lands of England during the war, but 
it will also lay a sure foundation upon which 
to build an agricultural edifice capable of stand- 
ing for generations and at once worthy of the 
British farmer and of the nation. 


FOR A SHILLING 


By I. K. WORMAN 


was the dress of a Victorian matron; simply 
made of heavy black silk, and even in that 
light I could see that it was well cared for. 
Boned at the throat, braided down the front, 
gathered neatly in at the waist to a tight black 
belt, it spread stiffly into rustling skirts that 
stood out at the hem in a wide circle. A single 
cameo brooch was pinned at the neck. The 
incongruity of it fascinated me; it gave the 
dirty old gipsy woman a breath of mystery 
and romance. 

Any lingering shades of the last century, 
however, were rudely dispelled. These two 
women had, inevitably, something to sell, and 
they meant me to buy it. Although it was 
dusk I could see what they were offering me. 
Crudely coloured wood shavings, meant to 
represent chrysanthemums, sprouted from 
knobs of wood that were each stuck on the top 
of the leaved twigs of privet. In that light 
these gaudy flowers bobbed brightly. They, 
too, like the young woman, mocked; mocked 
with their garish colours the tones and under- 
tones of the shadowy evening. 

““Fourpence each! Fourpence each !”’ 

Fiercely the wooden flowers were shaken 
in my face. 

“Here, sir! Take these! You can have 
two for sixpence! There! Two for sixpence !”’ 

Their inflection implied that no man ever 
had greater favour offered him. 

“‘Come now, sir—four for a shilling! Buy 
some—buy some for the sake of the baby’’— 
a brilliant thought—“and bring it luck !” 

Dirty, broad fingers prodded and poked 
among the folds of shaw] and flannel smothering 
the child. 

“There  yvare, 
to-day.”’ 


sir. Three weeks old 





A tiny face, all screwed up, was then dis- 
covered deep down amid innumerable grubby 
wrappings. How it breathed I don’t know, 
but, when fresh air did at last reach it, it showed 
the strongest objection and began to cough and 
cry. The wrappings were pulled over it again; 
there were two muffled chokes, and then it was 
quiet, happy again in its airless world. The old 
woman drew closer, Brandishing a bunch of 
the horrid parodies of flowers before me she 
cried in a strange, hoarse voice : 

“Sir! You can have these free, for the 
sake of your lucky face, for you’re born to be 
lucky; I can read that in your face. Free’’— 
a pause—‘‘free for a shilling !”’ 

Ever since the haggling began I had 
assured them that I had no money on me but 
it had made no difference. They didn’t believe 
me. Again I told them so, and again they asked 
me to give the baby sixpence for luck. I shook 
my head. I patted my pockets. The noise 
stopped as they listened for a jingle. There 


was none. They looked at me silently. The 
younger one had no further use for me. With 


her dirty white burden she swung past me with 
a gipsy’s insolent gait and went on her way. 
The older one watched her for a moment, then 
turned back to me. * 

“Free for a shilling !’’ she shouted, just 
once, in hope. I laughed a refusal and started 
to walk away from her, but that neat black 
dress still swayed beside me, rustling, seeming 
to haunt me. Quickly I strode on down the 
lane, leaving the old woman behind me. The 
night was cold and lovely, the trees scissor- 
cut and black against the deepening violet of 
the sky. Far away and faint I could still hear 


a voice calling : 
‘Free for a shilling—free for a shilling !”’ 
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PARSONAGE HOUSE, STANTON HARCOURT, OXON.-T 


THE 


RESIDENCE OF MR. LEONARD HUSKINSON 


Built about 1670 by Robert Huntington, the house was occupied for the last 150 years as a farm, 
yet retains to an exceptional degree its original decoration, including a rare and elaborate 
example of graining and marbling, here attributed to James de Witt 


HEN old Miss Arnatt died at 

Parsonage House in 1938, one 1s 

given to understand that the sale 

of the contents would have fur- 
nished a folk museum. She was the last of 
the family, tenant farmers of this property of 
All Souls’ College, who had been living here 
since 1785. The original pewter was still in 
use at table: the outhouses contained all 
kinds of rural relics of the past 200 years; 
and at the bottom of old chests were the best 
clothes of generations of Oxfordshire yeomen 
and their wives and daughters. Some of 
these treasures were bought by the College 
and are at All Souls’. Others, in the nature 
of fixtures, going back a century earlier, being 
part of the decorations of the house done for 
Robert Huntington in about 1670, were for- 
tunately retained. Some of these—black old 
decorative paintings were described last 
week as probably the work of a Dutch 
prisoner at Abingdon named James de Witt 
who seems to have done similar paintings 
for several the neighbourhood 
before he turns up painting the kings of 
Scotland and marbling chimneypieces at 
Holyrood. Another of his efforts, perhaps 
intended to represent the Louvre and River 
Seine, forms the overmantel picture in the 
little red drawing-room (Fig. 7). In one of 
the bedrooms a most Jovian bull makes off 
with Europa (Fig. 8), while in other bedrooms 
he courageously essayed a landscape with 
birds (Fig. 11) and another with ruins and 
pastoral figures. In all these rooms, delight- 
fully done up and furnished by Mr. Huskin- 
son, it can be seen how carefully had 
been preserved all the decorative fittings 
mouldings, chimneypieces, as well 


houses in 


doors, 


Copyright 


2.—THE 


\ remarkable instance of intact seventeeath-century graining and marbling, representing 


veneer 


walnut 


panels in greenish marble 


as the old casement windows" 

But the most fortunate in- 
stance of untouched preservation 
is the original painted decoration 
of the parlour, a long room parallel 
to the entry hall, which it adjoins 
on the east, with the little red 
drawing-room prolonging it north- 
wards (Fig. 2). It is a very 
elaborate example of the marbling 
and graining of wainscot, the sur- 
vival of which is so uncommon, 
and another remarkable instance 
of which was recently illustrated 
at Great Hundridge, Buckingham- 
shire (COUNTRY LIFE, February 15 
and 22, 1941). The marbling and 
graining of the Stanton Harcourt 
room is so remarkable that, in 
conjunction with the profusion of 
decorative paintings here attri- 
buted to de Witt, it directs notice 
to his other work at Holyrood. 
The accounts record the payment 
to him of £98 10s. (Scottish) “‘ for 
two severall chimney pieces 
paynted by him, and for paynting 
marble collour one chimney.” 
This revelation that the versatile 
Dutchman was a skilful marbler 
(he received only £2 a head for 
kings of Scotland compared to an 
average of £33 for a chimneypiece) 
affords strong presumptive evidence for his 
being responsible for the decoration of the 
parlour here, undoubtedly one of the most 
skilful exhibitions of the art of graining now 
in existence in this country. 

Little can be said of Robert Huntington 
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mouldings with porphyry stiles and purple 


marble skirting and chimneypiece 





1.—THE 


PORCH 


of Stanton Harcourt, for he cannot honestly 
be identified with his more colourful name- 
sake and contemporary (1632-1701), of 
Merton College, who was for 10 years chaplain 
at Aleppo to the Levant Company, becoming 
President of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Bishop of Raphoe. This Robert Huntington, 
though living in Aleppo 1670-80, the years 
during which the Parsonage House was 
almost certainly built, nevertheless was living 
in or near Oxford about 1683. Were there 
not definite records of the other Robert, son 
of Robert Huntington of Stanton Harcourt, 
gent, matriculating from Brasenose in 1668 
and entering Gray’s Inn the next year, there 
would be a case for arguing that the Robert 
Huntington of the All Souls’ lease in 1670 
was indeed the Aleppo chaplain. For there 
is a curious and beautiful motif in the painting 
of the parlour wainscot that it is tempting 
to assign to an Eastern or Persian source. 

The colour scheme of the room is glowing 
and rich in the extreme, combining the most 
sonorous golden browns, purples, and deep 
greens, to which the old silk damask curtains 
(made for Queen Victoria’s mother, the 
Duchess of Kent) add the startling harmony 
of cherry red and grass green on a white 
ground, with cherry red pelmets. Black and 
gold lacquer, old walnut furniture, and the 
mellow hues of tapestry melt into the wall 
colours. The room is perhaps rather over- 
enlivened by the light quilted coverings of 
the sofa and armchairs. 

In the Hundridge rooms we saw that the 
decorators in that style had no compunction 
in mixing marble and wood in their wainscots. 
Here the combination is carried yet further. 
The large panels are represented as expanses 
of burr walnut veneer, cross-banded round 
the edges, each enclosed by a_bolection 
moulding in greenish marbling. Purplish 
brown marbling suggesting porphyry is also 
used for the stiles and the torus of the cornice, 
a brown streaky marbling for the skirting. 
The large overmantel panel is an elaboration 
of those on the other walls, the grainer setting 
himself to match the most artful cabinet- 
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3.—THE PARLOUR. The softly glowing browns, purples and greens of the walls are transposed into a sharper key in the cerise, grass green 
Early nineteenth-century silk woven for Queen Victoria’s mother, the Duchess of Kent 


and white damask curtains. 
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THE PARLOUR CHIMNEYPIECE,. Showing 5.—A CORNER OF THE PARLOUR 


narbling in detail and a strip of floral lacquer Ormolu, marble, gilding, and a pug dog against the walnut-grained panelling 
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6.—THE DINING-ROOM. 
maker. The surface is ‘veneered ” with oyster- 
pieces of walnut, circular insets of this figure 
overlapping with the cross-cut border. The 
richly moulded chimneypiece itself (Fig. 4) 
is of brownish purple marbling. The most 
remarkable item in this sumptuous scheme 
is the two narrow vertical strips on either side 
of the fireplace. These are painted with a con- 
tinuous pattern of bright little flowers on a 
dark ground. Owing to the cracking and 
blistering of the varnish, it is not easy to study 
these strips completely, but—and this is 
where the chaplain of Aleppo would come in 

they suggest an imitation of that kind of 
Oriental lacquer in which a black surface is 
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7.—THE LITTLE RED 


DRAWING-ROOM 





Soft blue walls, red striped chintz curtains 


decorated with gold foliage and coloured 
flowers. 

The fact that two of the best preserved 
examples of this kind of decoration are found 
in former farmhouses implies that there must 
have been a good many painted rooms like 
this in more important houses executed in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
In very many cases they have been painted 
over, frequently in the early years of the 
next century when the fashion was for strictly 
architectural and neutral tinted walls. That 
is what occurred in the case of the black and 
green lacquer room at Uppark—only frag- 
ments of which are visible under the white 
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8.—A DE WITT 
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paint of a more fastidious generation. 

A delightful quality about Mr. and Mrs, 
Huskinson’s furnishing of Parsonage House is 
their catholicity of taste. So long as a thing 
“‘goes,’”’ is intrinsically good, and is in key 
with the background set by this simple but 
exquisite house, its “period” is of no con- 
sequence. The crucial word here, of course, 
is ““key’’: a sense of key is the very essence 
of taste. Innumerable instances of this happy 
sense will be noticed in these photographs, 
As an instance take Fig. 5—the end of the 
parlour opening into the little red drawing- 
room, with a glass door to the garden on the 
right and the way to the hall on the left. 
An unusual Regency convex mirror, framed 
in gilt serpents, a Georgian globe, two ormolu- 
mounted marble columns supporting an 
ormolu Sévres candelabrum in one case, and 
a bowl of July flowers in the other, and an 
enchanting early Victorian pug dog in painted 
lead are here brought together against this 
background that to some conventionally- 
minded connoisseurs might have lately 
seemed tastelessly flamboyant. Yet what an 
engaging, harmonious, and _ unselfconscious 
group they make! No little ingenuity has 
gone to creating the house’s charm. The 
drawing-room, for example (Fig. 7), takes its 
name from the panels of cerise silk on its 
walls—but, in key with the parlour graining, 
this is actually Messrs. Sanderson’s red 
damask paper with actual braid edging. The 
effect is the same as of silk, the cost a tiny 
fraction. Victorian and Queen Anne lacquer 
consort happily, a Regency spinet and 
William and Mary chairs. Most effective 
perhaps, is the contrast when looking from 
the one room to the other; from the white 
and cerise of the one into the deep and mellow 
glow of the other. 

The dining-room (Fig. 6), on the opposite 
side of the hall, has windows in two of its 
sides, hung with red striped chintz curtains 
against that blue commercially known as 
“sky,” presumably with reference to that of 
a June night—a soft rich blue between light 
and dark. 


Adjoining across the way down 
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OVERMANTEL PAINTING IN A BEDROOM 
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to the side door is the kitchen (Fig. 12), which re- 
tains its character of a farmhouse kitchen, though a 
modern range occupies the ancient hearth. This, it 
vill be remembered, is in a massive chimney stack 
ndicated last week as at least of Tudor date. 
fhe outline of the wide fire-arch can be seen here and 
ertainly confirms the age of this part of the house. 
\bove hangs the bacon rack, and _two sets of spit-racks 
ommemorate innumerable roasts before the open 
vearth. 

All the bedrooms carry on the delightful qualities 
oncentrated in hall and parlour. Mrs. Huskinson’s 
oom (Fig. 11) is bright and cheerful in spite of black 
icquer “bamboo” furniture and a somewhat solemn 
ed hung with scarlet velvet (and de Witt’s dim 
ird piece above the fireplace), owing to the gay little 
jodern wallpaper that covers the ceiling too. The 
ime paper re-appears in the north room (Fig. 9), 
yhere a Peninsular bed, set angleways in a corner, and 
ung with a striped chintz of the period, gives a pre- 
iominantly Regency note. These rooms have the charac- 
‘+r of those in an ancestral house where the furnishings 
f many generations have grown together—or usually, 
nd more truthfully, have been brought together from 
ttics and servants’ rooms whither grandmama_ had 
msigned all the more ornamental pieces until somebody 
[ to-day had the wit to re-assemble them. 

A curious instance of the vagaries of taste comes to 


10.—THE BEST BEDROOM 


pyright 


12.—_THE KITCHEN 








9.—THE NORTH BEDROOM 
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11.—MRS. HUSKINSON’S BEDROOM 


light in the best bedroom (Fig. 10). It is a gorgeous 
room, with its wainscot grained much as that of the 
parlour beneath it, crimson damask curtains, and a 
damask paper to match, old oak furniture, and several 
fine portraits. The clow, however, is the bed, the colour- 
ing of which catches up and echoes the glowing tones of 
the room. Two cinguecento German saints, painted in 
deep blues and reds with old gilding, are mounted in the 
tester; two resplendent baroque term figures, their 
bodies gold, their draperies a sonorous blue, support 
the foot; the canopy of old carved oak, and _ the 
enrichments all over the remainder, are similarly aglow 
with deep colour. 

The provenance of this singular piece, so remark- 
ably apt in this setting, may well perplex. It is said 
to have come from Berkeley Castle, whence it may well 
have been ejected at the time of the recent excellent 
redecorations, and where, very likely, it was made up 
by that Lord FitzHarding who in Victorian times 
assembled quantities of antique oak. Surprisingly 
enough, in this eclectic atmosphere this Victorian 
hotch-potch of late medieval, bastard Renaissance, and 
baroque looks magnificent, mainly owing to the aptness 
of its colouring in this particular setting. But its very 
queerness introduces a surréalisie note into this otherwise 
so exquisitely scholarly mise en scéne, a note that opens up 
all kinds of interesting possibilities for the time when 
such curious trifles may again be allowed to occupy our 
minds. CHRISTOPHER HussEy. 
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PICTURES OF BRITAIN IN_ 1940 


WATER-COLOURS AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY COMMISSIONED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR ARTISTS IN WAR-TIME 


T the beginning of the war the Ministry of 
Labour appointed a committee “for the 
utilisation of artists’ services in war-time.’ 
One of its set purposes has been the making 
of a graphic record of scenes and buildings 

threatened with destruction or disfigurement, not so 
much by the war as by modern conditions generally. 
The scheme is doubly praiseworthy, since it gives 
timely help to men whose normal livelihood is no less 
threatened by the war. It has been made feasible by 
a generous grant from the Pilgrim Trust. Some 
185 water colours by 38 artists covering 21 counties, 
which represent a quarter of the first season’s work, 
are being shown at the National Gallery till about the 
end of this month. 

This excellent scheme has produced an exhibitiun 
likely to be particularly attractive to the general public 
more interested in things and places than in “‘art.”’ 
In contrast to the War Artists’ Exhibition, it is utterly 
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of destruction, but from the nervous strain imposed Cc 
on all art by normal peace-time conditions. If the iy 
scheme is not exactly State patronage, it has been b 
made possible by a corporate Mzcenas with purse 
and requirements comparable to those of the patrons n 
of the great early water-colourists. Contemporary fi 
it 


artists have been commissioned to depict specific 
scenes, as were Cotman, Girtin, and Turner. The \ 
C.P.R.E., the Georgian Group, and other bodies 
possessing special or local knowledge have suggested 
many of the subjects, so that a majority of the drawings 
have a welcome intrinsic interest in addition to their 
zsthetic qualities, which have been required to incluce 
accurate observation and fairly objective presentation. 
The drawings fall into two main categories : 
(A) those that do record something likelv to be 
of interest to posterity; and (B) those of which the 
subject evidently attracted the artist but which are 
included in this exhibition by somewhat straining its 
terms of reference. It must be admitted that there are¢ 
a good many in this B category, presumably admitted 
by a-tolerant and kindly cammittee. The a category 
can be further divided into (A i) those that are both 
genuine records and living art, where the artist ha 
transmitted the overtones besides the facts of his 
subject. And (A ii) those that are faithful but unin- 
spired representations of charm or worth. 
: Instances of A i are Kenneth Rowntree’s studies otf 
STANLEY ANDERSON, R.A. AMERSHAM scenes in the Derwentdale and Ashopton valleys doomed 
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to be submerged by a reservoir. His drawings of 
tne inn, and of the bar parlour, are bold, fresh, 
andclean. Anideaof this young artist’s muscular 
stvle is given by his view of the Crescent at 
Buxton. There are, too, admirably wet and free 
ye accurate drawings by him of the Palladian 
temple at Rievaulx, and corners of old churches. 
jn Piper records such antiquities as the little 
\. ‘man chapel at Stanton Low, Buckingham- 
s re (especially a Cotman-like exterior) with an 
jusiasm that communicates itself not only 
yuigh his vigorous draughtsmanship and 
matic sense but his feeling for the fan- 
ic. ‘‘Churchyard, Hinton-in-the-Hedges,”’ 
- tudy of tombstones, is an outstanding in- 
« ice of how his poetic style benefits by being 
ied to representation. That fine draughts- 
Thomas Hennell, who has recorded so 

y bygones of rural life, makes magnificent 
ects of Hoo Church and Delce Mill, Harriets- 
Mills, always worthy subjects of record, 

» attracted several artists, among them 
sell Flint, a member of the committee, who 
presented splendid studies of a cider press, 
des characteristic glimpses of creeks round 

( hester Harbour. S. R. Badmin, in addition 
in exquisite group of true topographical 
vings of Northamptonshire, has two min- 

y observed and executed studies of the 

ie of a mill at Cheyworth. Walter Bayes 

als an interesting pen technique in his 

ir studies of sunlight at Isleworth and 
1mond. Charles Knight’s study of Anne of 

( -e’s House, Ditchling, is no less minute and 
. ipathetic than his renderings of Regency 
« iitecture in a lovely series of tinted drawings 
© Brighton streets and terraces. There are 































CHARLES KNIGHT. STREET 


are at once attractive, well executed, and topo- 
graphically informative. 

In the A ii category there is much pleasant 
prose. Stanley Anderson, R.A., contributes a 
series of records of Buckingham towns as valu- 
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BRIGHTON 


NORTH ROAD, 


come into the B’s comprise a distinguished 
company : for instance, in his sketches of Essex 
scenes H.du Plessis makes the mistake of being 
too ingenuous. 

This exhibition, 


and it is to be hoped 


r stively few records of landscapes, though able, and charming, as the topographical draw- many successors to it, will be doing a great 
F jimin’s Bedfordshire landscapes, Elliott Sea- ings of a Sandby or Richardson 150 years ago. — service to artists if it proves to them that the 
b .ok’s sepia drawing of the Fingest Valley in There is sound work by S. S. Longly (Dorset) public at large values observant, factual repre- 
t. Chilterns, Adrian Hill’s ‘‘Martello Tower, and William Grimmond (Elmley Castle). sentation of worthy subjects higher than voguish 
| .kestone,’’ and H. A. Freeth’s ‘‘Cranford”’ Contributors who, to my way of thinking, mannerisms. G, 1. 

"aaa HERE are, as I fancy, in the lives of _ boldest outline because it touches a point that telling, and that I cannot repreduce. But it 


most-of us certain things which have 

the knack of turning up periodically, 

of vanishing suddenly, and then after 

the lapse of years reappearing in the 
same unaccountable manner. They resemble 
that mysterious goblet called The Luck of the 
V'ails in the novel of that name by the late 
Kk. F. Benson. Sometimes they are the toys 
of our childhood, which have somehow escaped 
all house-movings, spring-cleanings and other 
domestic cataclysms, and so lie hidden and 
unsuspected for years at the bottom of a drawer. 
Asan example I possess some beloved cardboard 
soldiers, and appropriately enough at the 
moment the most beautiful of them are Russian 
soldiers in green coats with scarlet plastrons 
and plumed helmets. About every half-dozen 
years they turn up; they are duly admired, 
their drawer is carefully noted lest they be lost 
again, and then once more they are lost. Some- 
times these elusive treasures take the form of 
something we have read and we cannot for 
the life of us remember where we put the book 
containing it. They too bob up at intervals 
“ina wild moraine of forgotten books,”’ only to 
be yet once more engulfed. 

One of these will-o’-the-wispish things of 
mine is a golfing story called Even Threes. 1 
first heard of it from Mr. H. N. Wethered, but 
it cluded him too, and all he could remember 
wes that he had once read it somewhere in an 
erican magazine. Then it turned up in an 
©. bound volume; I read it with joy, and 
tise to type it vanished. Now, after yearning 
\ nly for it, I have happened on it again, and 

; characteristic of its elfish nature that it 

under my hand all the time and I did not 

seit. I was looking casually at an American 
ibus of Sport edited a few years ago by my 

d Mr. Grantland Rice, and there it was. 

pect I had known it was there, but owing 

ie black magic which lurks in the thing, I 

forgotten. So now for my own benefit I 

‘own that it is called Even Threes, that it 

Owen Johnson, and that it was first pub- 

1 in The Century Magazine in 1912. 

The story amused me just as much this 

as it had done before, and I followed the 

‘d hole by hole, with just the same breath- 
iterest, though I knew what was going to 
en. I cannot hope to convey its particular 
ur, but I narrate its plot in the barest, 





must have occurred to all of us. Briefly it is 
that the humblest of us have at one time or 
another done every hole on our course in three; 
that our ‘‘eclectic’’ score could give nearly a 
stroke a hole to a champion, but that by some 
malignity of fate these wonderful holes never 
come together. The hero of this story is a good 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 








golfer, capable of brilliant things but with a 
rooted conviction—a complex of the most 
devastating kind—that the Fates have a per- 
manent grudge against him, that if he starts 
with four fours he will inevitably lose his ball 
off the fifth tee, and so on. “If ever my luck 
changes,’’ he says sometimes, “‘if it all comes 
at once——’’ but he never finishes the sentence. 
And then on one memorable day it all does 
come at once; he begins by holing his pitch 
for a two at the first hole, and at the second 
lays his tee shot dead for another—so the 
round goes on in not too great detail, punctuated 
by the player’s gloomy prophecies, and by his 
complaints that but for his usual ill luck 
he would now be ‘‘two under threes.’’ Finally, 
after various adventures he holes an enormous 
putt at the home hole to get his ‘‘even threes”’ 
and he and his partner rush tumultuously into 
the clubhouse to announce his achievement. 
Then comes tragedy : ‘‘ For an hour the assem- 
bled golfers roared with laughter, and the two 
stormed, expostulated and swore to the truth 
of the tale. They journeyed from house to 
house in a vain attempt to find some convert 
to their claim. For a day they passed as con- 
summate comedians, and the more they yielded 
to their rage the more consummate was their 
art declared.’”’ After that the world grew angry 
and even suspicious; the books of the club 
(one of them was its treasurer) were secretly 
examined; and whenever they appeared on the 
tee ‘‘something between a chuckle and a grin 
runs through the assemblage, while the left 
eyes contract waggishly and a murmuring may 
be heard: ‘Even threes’ !”’ 
As I said, this sort of story depends on the 


is rather odd, when we come to think of it, 
how our most sparkling efforts never come to- 
gether and how infinitely improbable it is that 
they ever should. There is no other game 
like golf in this respect, unless it be billiards. 
I am the kind of billiards player who must have 
at least one fluke in a break of 10. So when I 
have made one simple half-ball loser into a 
middle pocket it does not occur to me as 
surprising that I cannot go on doing it again 
and again as George Gray used to do. Possibly, 
however, a more proficient plaver might drearily 
wonder why, having achieved it once or twice, 
he cannot repeat it for ever. I do know of one 
round of golf which, although it did not produce 
even threes, yet had some superficial resem- 
blance to the round in the story, in that it began 
with two successive twos. The hero of it was 
my old friend Mr. V. A. Pollock, and he did it 
a long time ago now on the ancient and beloved 
nine holes of Felixstowe. There the first hole 
demanded a drive and an iron, and he holed 
the iron shot. The second was a one-shot hole 
and he put his tee-shot dead and holed the putt. 
After that he relapsed into fours and he finished 
in 70, which was the record for the course. 
For myself I only once remember beginning a 
round with a two, and that was at Worplesdon, 
where I duly holed my iron shot at the first hole. 
After that my round was one of almost unbroken 
sixes, and that is the likeliest thing to happen : 
these brilliant starts are unnerving. A propos 
of sixes, here is a small piece of golfing history 
to show how rarely the good things come to- 
gether without some bad ones creeping in. In 
June of 1885 Old Tom Morris played a round at 
St. Andrews on his sixty-fourth birthday with 
Mr. Charles Hutchings. He was round in 81, 
which was a very good score for anyone in those 
days, and a truly remarkable one for a player 
of his years. As he himself said: ‘No’ that 
ill for the ‘Auld Horse’ as they ca’ me—it’ll 
tak’ the best of the young ones, I reckon, to 
be mony shots better than ¢that.’’ Yet the most 
remarkable thing about it was that this was the 
first time in all his long golfing life that he had 
succeeded in going round St. Andrews without 
a six somewhere. That sounds a very modest 
miracle to-day, but | have no doubt that Tom 
breathed a little sigh of relief when he was safely 
over the burn at the last hole and felt that 


nothing could then rob him of it. 
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RURAL LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Cambridge Economic History of Europe from the 
Decline of the Roman Empire. Edited by J. H. 
Clapham, Litt.p., F.B.A., and the late Eileen 
Power, Db. Litt. Vol. 1: The Agrarian Life of 
the Middle Ages. (Cambridge University Press, 
1941, 30s.) 

O the real countryman there is nothing, 

surely, more challenging than an 

attempt to trace the evolution of our 

present-day agriculture from primitive 

times, nor anything more baffling until 
we come to comparatively recent days. Thanks 
to the work of the economic historians of the 
past fiftv vears or so, it is now common know- 
ledge that the countryside as we see it dis- 
plaved and equipped for the practice of com- 
mercial farming is something quite modern. We 
have a general idea of the districts in which 
farming in the open, common fields prevailed 
and of the reasons for their enclosure. We 
know a little about the gradual spread of farm- 
ing for the market instead of merely for self- 
supply, beginning round the port towns and in 
the districts which could reach them by water 
transport, and becoming more and more general 
as the industrial population grew and facilities 
for communication increased. But there is far 
more behind these rather elementary notions 
which we want to know. Who taught us our 
early three-field system, how did the systems 
of land tenure with which it is associated 
develop? Britain was relatively undeveloped 
agriculturally and commercially at the time of 
the Roman occupation. Did this occupation 
materially affect the social and economic system 
which it found, and what was the influence of 
the later settlements of Continental adventurers 
when the Roman Empire had passed ? 

Documentary evidence to elucidate these 
and other questions gets less as we work back- 
wards and it is difficult of access and of inter- 
pretation to the layman. Even more for the 
specialist alone is the growing volume of 
evidence arising from archzological research, 
from the study of place names and the like, 
and the layman must depend upon digests of 
the work of scholars in these fields such as are 
published from time to time. The first volume 
of Professor Clapham’s Economic History of 
Europe is essentially a book written by scholars 
for scholars, but it contains much that will 
interest the general reader and enlighten him. 
The book starts in the later years of the Roman 
Empire and traces, first, the big, sweeping move- 
ments which followed in the centuries after its 
break-up—the colonisation and settlement of 
so much of Europe by the Germans, Viking, 
Slavonic and Flemish settlement, the work of 
the Church in land reclamation. Then follow 
chapters on agriculture and rural life in the 
later Roman Empire (Il); the agrarian institu- 
tions of the Germanic kingdoms (IV); the rise 
of the Manor (V1); a composite chapter on 
medieval agrarian society in its prime, in 
which Professor Nellie Neilson contributes the 
section on England (VII); and a final chapter in 
which this system is described in its transition 
and breakdown—in England under the influ- 
ences of a money economy displacing services, 
the Biack Death and the Peasants’ Revolt 
(VIII). The general reader will not find these 
chapters easy going, but by careful perusal 
they will lead him to a better understanding of 
the origins of our agriculture and of rural 
institutions. 

Professor Tawney once remarked that what 
historians needed was not better documents 
but better boots. This comes somewhat to the 
mind in the important seventh chapter, the 
chapter on comparative agriculture in Europe, 
in which there is the suggestion of too much 
insistence upon the importance and the influ- 
ence of social differences, of forms of tenure 
and of services in determining the practice of 
farming and the economic life of the common 
people, and too little recognition of the part 
played by the urge to live combined with the 
limitations imposed by the prevailing know- 
ledge of agricultural technique. The English 
section of this chapter is devoted mostly to 
differences, relatively unimportant, in village 
types, rents and services, and Miss Neilson 
seems rather to miss the overriding similarity 
throughout much of the country of the practices 
of husbandry and of the way of life of the 


Reviewed by Dr. C. S. ORWIN 


people arising out of them. Clearly services 
will differ in a manor of the Church from those 
in a manor of a great nobleman, or, again, of 
a smaller lord, but it can have mattered little 
to the tenants what they were. Farming as 
well as they knew, to stave off the famines to 
which medieval peoples lived so close, was 
the great concern of them all, and whether the 
services enacted in lieu of payment of money 
rents were carrying services, or cultivation 
services, or hay-making, or harvesting or any 
other forms of service, was immaterial to the 
individual who rendered them, whatever inter- 
est they may have in the history of land tenure. 
Incidentally, Miss Neilson confuses roods and 
rods in her account of the divisions of the open 
fields. 

These are but details. Professor Clapham’s 
account of the difficulties which had to be over- 
come in the production of the volume owing to 
the dispersal of his band of eminent Continental 
scholars by the barbarities of the war are hardly 
believable in the face of the results achieved, 
and his tribute to his friend the co-editor will 
find a response in many of their readers. 


. 
. 


MILL OF LIFE 


ENIUS wiil out. Jn the Mill (Heinemann, 

7s. 6d.), by the Poet Laureate, proves it indeed. 
The book is a chapter from the youth of Mr. John 
Masefield, who writes as simply and modestly as 
if he were still that lad of eighteen who worked in 
an American carpet factory. He imparts to us the 
knowledge that he himself gained then, groping in 
poverty, loneliness and lack of opportunity towards 
his inborn destiny. He tells us how he played with 
the thought of rising high at the mill, of returning 
to the sea, of studying medicine by working his 
way through college; but step by step he learned 
that “the use of life is to discover the law of one’s 
being, and to follow that law, at whatever cost, 
to the utmost my law was to follow poetry, 
even if I died of it.’’ The descriptions of industrial 
life in America forty years ago are interesting; but, 
as one would expect, the true worth of the book 
lies in its pure and lofty sense of values. “Of 
course man, latterly, has used all his machines to 
destroy some element of his humanity.’’ There, 
simplified by a true seer, it is; both thought and 





expression are characteristic of the writer. And 
the awe-inspiring element of humanity revealed by 
this book is that genius will out. ; 


CHINESE ANGLE 
To a gifted writer and artist, enemy alien 

restrictions confining him to a London flat (a: 
even that now bombed) must be a refinement 
misery. But no word of complaint escapes } 
Chiang Yee in his new book, The Silent Travel! 
in the Yorkshire Dales (Methuen, 8s. 6d.); | 
gentleness is equalled by his dignity, and by | 
resolve to make the best of the life of the spiri 
the life that, if we choose, nothing can tou 
This time, since he may not travel in the fle: 
Mr. Yee has had to depend on memory for | 
book; but memory has proved a delightful cou 
sellor to him. He attempts no systematic descr 
tion of the dales; but he lets his love and imagi1 
tion flow about the places that he has seen, a 
there is a rare, exquisite simplicity and quietu 
in his company. It is an atmosphere impossit 
to describe; but all the civilised graces of 
ancient race are in it, like wafts of scent from 
garden of flowers. Even his rare rebukes brush 
as with a bird’s wing, and swiftly pass. 1 
author’s own illustrations in colour and mon 
chrome add, as ever, beauty and quality to wh 
he writes. 


SMALL CRAFT 


Such a subject as Racing Small Boats (Ma 
millan, 6s. 6d.) might at one time have been 1 
garded as altogether too remote from the gri 
realities of to-day to be of practical interest. B 
such stories as that of Dunkirk and later that 
Crete present the matter from a different angle; a 
the lessons learnt on the sunlit seas of peace ai 
recorded by Mr. William F. Crosby, the desig: 
of the first Snipe, are such as might be turned 
account upon occasion when the matter at stake 
was something very different from a regatta trophy. 
The attention of the small-craft enthusiast migiit 
also be drawn here to Mr. Frank Carr’s Yacht 
Master's Guide and Coaster’s Companion (Peter 
Davies, 25s.), a work which covers the whole of the 
requirements in seamanship, navigation and meteor- 
ology of the Board of Trade examination for a yacht 
master’s certificate. The term ‘‘messing about” 
is, unfortunately, all too often true of the doings of 
the salt-water amateur, and a close study of Mr. 
Carr’s volume should go far to repair deficiencies in 
that respect, with or without examination. 


a 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


O doubt others, as well as myself, 
have felt grateful to the lady who, 
in CountTRY LIFE, June 21, so gener- 
ously gave the recipe for making 
Cowslip Balls. I now look forward 

to making an experimental one next spring. 

In one of the novels of my favourite Vic- 
torian, Miss Charlotte Yonge, ‘‘a young lady”’ 
is described as making a cowslip ball for two 
village children and a Skye terrier, in her father’s 
park and apparently with string. It must have 
been well constructed, for the children played 
ball with it and it is ‘‘ever and anon extracted 
from between the little dog’s teeth.’’ 

This innocent frolic, I cannot resist adding, 
is interrupted by the arrival of ‘‘a spectator”’ 
—at sight of whom the young lady “instantly 
assumes her bonnet” and no doubt her dignity 
with it; although the spectator is only the local 
curate. 

His comment on the scene has always 
seemed to me to be a wholly inadequate tribute 
to the charms of a cowslip ball: 

‘There seems to be great enjoyment,’’ was 
his non-committal remark. 

I feel that he would not have approved of 
the delightful ‘‘ Tisty-tossty’’ rhyme quoted by 
CountrY LIFE’s correspondent. 

* * 
* 

DEAR, O dear-r Ramelia! was a catch- 

word of my youth—and I find myself 
saying it, fo myself, at this moment. 

A foreign-looking youth, on a bicycle, 
10 minutes ago rode up to my front door and 
enquired politely if I could direct him to a 
neighbouring town. Instantly, and with the 
utmost amiability, I gave him full directions. 

The doors and windows were all open, and 
a more sensible person than myself overheard 


the dialogue, emerged into the hall, and asked 
for the enquirer’s identity card. It was pro- 
duced, and found to be in order. 

But supposing it hadn’t been? 

It is very shattering, although doubtless 
wholesome, to discover how little presence of 
mind one has, even in an emergency which we 
have all been told to expect. 

I relate this story—so little to my credit— 
only in the hope that others may take 
warning by it. 


* 
* 


OOKS have been referred to in this Diary 

before, and probably will be again, for they 

have some intriguing habits—among others 
their faithful adherence to tradition. 

In the case of this house, the rooks have 
behaved in accordance with every tradition. 
During the nine years that we occupied it as 
tenants they were frequently to be seen in ‘le 
garden or the paddock; they flew, cawing, rovnd 
the tops of the trees—but they never buili 

In 1932 we bought the house. That v ry 
year, the rooks selected suitable sites, est .b- 
lished their nests, and have come back ré¢ ‘u- 
larly ever since. 

Amazingly punctual, they yearly go a: iy 
in the middle of June and return again on oF 
very close to, July 17. I have always supp: 2d 
this absence to be the equivalent of the sum .<T 
seaside holiday en famille that used to be te 20 
by most people in pre-war days. 

Whether the rooks go to the sea or, 1 
hampered by international complications, r ‘¢ 
a short foreign tour, I do not know, altho 52 
no doubt others do. Major Jarvis, w. % 
account of the peregrine falcon in a re 2 
“‘Countryman’s Notes’’ enthralled me, i »‘t 
certainly does. His inside information a! ut 
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the mysterious agency by which widowed 
peregrines summon new partners to their sides 
reminded me of something that I was once told 
by a young man—a Devon garage mechanic— 

no held the theory that animals, birds and 
insects have always known about “wave- 
lengths.”’ 

“He assured me that if a stray moth was 
coptured, put into a bottle which was then 
ked and placed on the table, it would at 
e begin to flutter against the glass—and 
hin a very short time a number of other 
ths, appearing out of nowhere, would all 
in to fly round and round the captive’s 
son, in response to his wireless signals of 
ress. 

My Devonian friend had tried this experi- 
it for himself, and the result had always 
n the same—even when the unlucky subject 
t had apparently been the only moth within 
it for miles. 


He was only interested in the test from 
the point of view of wireless, and I had no 
difficulty in getting him to promise that, if he 
did it again, he would always release the moth, 
in order to reward so much esprit de corps. 

* * * 


HERE are disadvantages in possessing a 

reputation, however mild, as a humorist. 

I was recently invited to a gathering, in aca- 

demic circles, and introduced to someone with 

the terrifying announcement: “I have told her 
how amusing you are.’’ 

No doubt my face expressed utter con- 
sternation, for the introducer added menacingly: 
“That is to say, on your day.”’ 

It was not my day, after that. 

* * 
* 


i’ this part of England I have found one 
person, and only one, who says that she has 


CORRESPONDE 


LAND TENURE 


i Commodore Sir Richard Williams-Bulkeley, Bt. 
-I have read, with the interest that his writings 
ys compel, Cincinnatus’s article on Land Tenure 
he Structure of Prices in your issue of July 5. 
‘ree, aS a farmer, with almost every word; but 
landowner, not quite. 
Not so many years ago we heard and read much 
regard to security of tenure on behalf of tenant 
1ers; but Cincinnatus, as well as other writers 
ive read, introduces an atmosphere of insecurity 
© ownership which is disturbing. 

Improvement in agriculture, as in everything 

must rest largely upon confidence. Is it wise 
t» undermine the confidence of one cf the parties, 
ii sot the chief, to agricultural reconstruction? 
for many years now both owners and farmers have 
had a raw deal, broken by a ray of hope during the 
last war, only to find that hope destroyed by broken 
promises. 

The land is the owner’s capital, and surely it 
is his main interest to see that its fertility is 
‘served. This is not always so with a tenant 
farmer. The expression “‘ Farming for leaving’’ is 
not an unknown one. The tenant naturally wishes 
to do the best for himself, and has little interest in 
who may come after him in the farm; but the 
landlord has. 

At the end of his article Cincinnatus says: 
“Let the landowner, the farmer, and the worker 
put their heads together to find agreement 
this will find ready response in quarters that count 
in the political world.’”’ An altogether excellent 
idea, but is it not a little optimistic to imagine great 
things can come of this, when one of the triumvirate 
already feels the halter about his neck? 

Give to the landlord his fair share of the help 
that is given to the tenant, and to the farm hands, 
and I predict that the fair fields of Great Britain 
will again bring forth as in days of long ago.— 
R. Witt1aAMS-BULKELEY, Pen-y-Parc, Beaumaris. 


[Cincinnatus writes: ‘‘If the useful function 
of all three partners in the agricultural industry is 
clearly recognised by the nation, and the landlord 
accepts definite obligations for the proper use of 
the land as well as the privileges attaching to private 
ownership, this should confirm the confidence of 
the right type of owner who is willing, if he is 
allowed the means, to help in maintaining a flourish- 
ing agriculture. I do not think that the landowner 
who takes a pride in his job will ‘feel the halter 
about his neck.’ What we have to do is to safeguard 

he land from the exploiting type of farmer and the 
exploiting type of landowner. I am afraid that a 
good deal of the agricultural land of this courtry is 
falling into the ownership of speculators and inves- 
tors who have no interest at all in agriculture, and 
unless the nation takes pretty drastic powers to 
keep such owners up to the mark after the war, we 
| see the land badly managed and regarded 
‘ely as a Stock Exchange investment. I feel 
fident that if the necessary policing of farmers 
landowners is done by some such body as the 
nt war agricultural executive committees, the 
ine landowner who knows his business need 

no fear for the future.’’—EbD.] 


CANNING AND DRYING 


Canning has, to a considerable extent, proved 
lin disguise. It has taught the housewife to 
se¢ and object to the work connected with 
iring fresh vegetables from the garden, because 
30 much easier to open and turn out a tin. 
it hasincreased, largely, the cost of institutional 
tenance, because cooks will no longer deal with 
‘ables fresh from the shop (which cost, say, 2d.) 
“emand to be supplied with the same vegetables, 
i (which may cost 744d. and even more). 
ottagers cannot tin their vegetables, but in 
‘ to prevent waste and to provide individual 
ks for next year, they should dry and store them. 


Apples may be made into dried apple rings; 
all herbs can be hung and dried; all root vegetables 
can be stored in a dry place, when dug up; kidney 
beans and similar vegetables can be preserved with 
salt; red cabbages and many other sorts of vege- 
tables can be preserved in vinegar; mushrooms can 
be dried in a rack over the stove; and most vege- 
tables can be sliced thinly, and dried either in the 
sun or in a rack over the stove. 

Every housewife should store away as many 
fruits and vegetables as possible, so that every house 
may be well provided with food for the next winter. 

—JosIAH OLDFIELD, President of the Fruitarian 
Society, 8, Harley Street, London, W.1. 


“DEATH ON THE ROADS” 


S1r,—I wonder how many of your country readers 
will bear out the statement, quoted in your issue 
of July 5 from an official report, that there has 
recently been an improvement in the driving of the 
high-spirited young men who career about tke 
country in Army lorries. I could quote many 
instances to the contrary, but I will mention only 
one. 

Yesterday my nineteen-year-old daughter was 
cycling alone along a quiet, wide, straight stretch 
of main road in rural Essex. Suddenly a convoy of 
Army lorries approached at high speed from 
behind. The first one, apparently in trying to avoid 
a line of flags on the white line, knocked her off 
her bicycle. The second pulled up very quickly; 
otherwise she would probably have lost her life. 

It is only fair to say that once the accident 
haa happened the soldiers did everything they could 
for her. They bandaged her up and seemed genu- 
inely concerned about her injuries, which fortunately 
were not serious. But one is left wondering what 
punishment is inflicted for reckless driving of this 
kind, and whether it is strict enough.—F. T. H. W., 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. 
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‘surplus strawberries’? to make into jam. 
Everybody else, having had no fresh fruit since 
the last of the apples, wishes to eat their straw- 
berries as dessert, although without the pleasant 
accompaniments—once considered almost in- 
evitable—of sugar and cream. 

I do hope that all evacuated children are 
as much pleased with strawberries as are mine, 
and do not receive them in the spirit in which 
a small Cockney in hospital once rejected the 
asparagus that was given to him as a treat. 

‘I don’t want none of them boiled blue- 
bells,’’ he said coldly. 

Gooseberries, currants and probably rasp- 
berries, being less popular than strawberries, 
have been, and will be, put into jars and pots 
and bottles and will, we hope, cheer us through 
the winter. And, incidentally, don’t believe 
the people who say that jam can be made 
with haif quantities of sugar. 

It can—but the jam won't keep. 


NCE 


NETTLE LINEN 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me anything about 
nettle linen? An old East Anglian farmer informed 
me the other day that in his childhood a very useful 
fabric was woven from nettle fibre, and bleached in 
the sun. His grandmother’s bed linen, he assured 
me, was made in this way, and I think he said that 
some of it had survived for 90 years. 

I have been told that there is a reference to 
nettle linen in the Bible, but I have failed to trace 
it. I have heard also that nettle fibre has been used 
in the manufacture of paper and cord, but its use 
as a raw material for sheets is new to me. 

If my farmer friend’s recollection was correct 
it would be useful to know how the fibre is prepared 
and spun.—HEeENrRY H. Firtu, Bishop Stortford, 
Hertfordshire. 

UPPARK AND HENRY KEENE 
S1r,—Country Lire of June 21 refers to Henry 
Keene, architect of Bowood and Hartwell and the 
Guildhall of High Wycombe. In the issue of 
June 28 “Constant Reader”’ refers to a conversation 
piece of Keene and his friends. 

I enclose an illustration of this picture, by 
P. Pyle, sold by Christie’s for 140gs. a few years 
ago. These details should enable the present where- 
abouts of the portrait to be ascertained. 

To show the value Henry Keene attached to 
his design for the Wycombe Guildhall, said to be 
the finest specimen of its period in the countryside, 
he chose as a background for himself and his group 
of friends the south-west corner of the interior of 
the Guildhall. Those present are, from left to right : 
Ben Carter, Euclid Abfray, Devereux Fox, H. 
Keene, Thomas Dryhurst, Thomas Hefford, George 
Mercer, Edmund Rawlinson, Thomas Gayfere 
J. Pratt, William Cobbett, John Devet, Jer. 
Hutchinson, Thomas Collins. The picture is signed 
and dated 1760.—FREDERICK SKULL, Bassetsbury 
Manor, High Wycombe. 





HENRY KEENE AND HIS FRIENDS IN HIGH WYCOMBE GUILDHALL: THE PAINTING 
BY P. PYLE 
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SUSIE’S CHILDREN 


S1r,—The motherly qualities of the 
cat are well known, and my Susie, 
a grey-blue lady who tries to believe 
she is a Persian but is really a mere 
ordinary puss, upheld the tradition of 
her kind when she returned from a 
short outing to find one of her two 
blue kittens had undergone a remark 
able transformation. It now had 
longish ears and a bobbing nose, was 
of brownish coloration and had all 
the appearance of a young rabbit 
Yet Susie never hesitated; she 
mothered the changeling and the real 
kitten with equalardour. As thedays 
passed she seemed even more devoted 
to Bunny than to Fluffy, licking and 
dressing the rabbit with great care, 
also often picking it up and carrying 
it about the house Bunny, not 
understanding such treatment, kicked 
and struggled, but Susan gripped 
it firmly and had her way FRANCES 
Pitt, Shropshire 


A RELIC OF DE RUYTER 
S1r,—The recent mention of the great 
Dutch Admiral de Ruyter in “Some 
Fine Model Ships’”’ by C. Fox Smith, 
brought te mind the fact that a fine 
figurehead salvaged from one of de Ruyter’s 
men-o’-war still exists at Alfriston, Sussex. 

The vessel from which it emanated was engaged 


by the British in the battle off Southwold in 1672 





THE “ALFRISTON LION’? FIGUREHEAD 
OF A DUTCH MAN-O’-WAR 


and finally went aground 
at Cuckmere Haven, 
near Alfriston. 

[The figurehead is 
known to-day as _ the 
** Alfriston Lion.”’ 
DOWNSMAN. 


PICTISH 
TOWERS 


Sir,—During a Scottish 
holiday I saw the re- 
mains of five Pictish 
towers [hese were at 
Glenelg, in a_ hidden 
valley, and little seems 
to be known about them 

It is said they were 
used as hunting-lodges, 
and they are referred to 
in the district as Pictish 


hunting-lodges. Other 
authorities say they are 
forts. 


[here are five of 
these towers, all within 
sight of one another in 
this valley, and they 
are circular—trather like 
Martello towers in some 
respects. The rough 
stone, however, is not 
set with any cement and 





SUSIE WITH HER MIXED FAMILY 


it is amazing how well they are preserved. It 
is quite a simple matter to lift the stones off. 

There are galleries inside the walls, and it 
would seem that they were constructed by small 
men, aS an average person has to bend quite low 
to pass along these corridors. The bases of these 
towers all have walls of immense thickness : 
in some instances this is more than thirty feet.— 
G. LESLIE Horn, 215, Elgin Avenue, W.9. 


A RELIC OF THE HUGUENOTS 


Sir,—In the pretty Quantock village of Holford, 
40 Huguenot refugees set up a silk-weaving industry. 
They obtained their power from the streams of the 
hills, and once there were 40 water-wheels in the 
district. 

This one in Butterfly Combe now provides 
power for domestic uses: it drives a cider-mill, an 
electric saw and a threshing machine, provides elec- 
tricity for five houses, and works a shoe polisher !— 
F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


THE MARTINS’ DIVE-BOMBING 


Sir,—Aristophanes credited the birds of the air 
with the ability to build a walled city; but two 
birds at our company headquarters have forsaken 
such merely defensive measures, and are vigorously 
practising offensive tactics against our mascot, a 
cat named Blitz whom we rescued from a bombed 
house in London. 

Now that we have moved into the country 
Blitz proudly imagines himself lord of all he surveys 

-but his inclinations lead him to bask too near an 
outhouse where twc house-martins have made their 
home. 

At first the birds merely avoided Blitz, but 
after he had made one cr two daring assaults upon 
their nest they apparently decided that some definite 
action was necessary. 

In true modern fashion they have chosen to 
scare him off by—dive-bombing ! 

Their favourite outdoor perch is on a telephone 
wire about 10ft. away from Blitz’s usual perch on 





INSIDE A PICTISH HUNTING-TOWER 
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a field-kitchen. There they will sit 
motionless until his unwinking gaze js 
distracted for a moment. Then one of 
them makes a leisurely circular flight 
around the roof, followed by a light- 
ning dive which takes him within half 
a dozen inches of the cat’s nose. But 
however suddenly Blitz awakes to the 
need for action, he is always a second 
too late, and a brilliant climb at top 
speed takes the martin well out o 
range. 

So far there is nothing very 
extraordinary in this attack. Bu 
the co-ordination in the developmen 
of this dive-bombing is thrilling t 
watch. 

Martin No. 1, having climbe: 
beyond the cat’s reach, circles two « 
three times over the garden, an 
then makes a hedge-hopping attac 
from the rear. Having again elude: 
capture he does ‘‘joy-loops”’ in th 
area. Blitz watches intently. And 
from the blue, swoops martin No. 2 
carryiug out a frontal attack and ; 
subsequent hedge-hopping attack ir 
just the same manner as_ the 
first one. 

The temper into which Blitz 
gets himself after a few repe- 
titions of these tactics threatens 
to turn him grey in a week or two! 

The outcome of this daily attack is being 
awaited with great eagerness here.—R. L., Some- 
where in England. 





SHOE-CLEANING WITH POWER FROM 
A HUGUENOT WATER WHEEL 


BREEDING 
DOGS FOR 
SHOW POINTS 


Sir,—I have only just 
seen in your issue 
March 29 the letter b 
J. Murray Thomson con 
demning the Dandi 
Dinmont as “ not having 
the necessary activity 
to make a good verm:4 
dog.” 

I started in 18 
using Dandies for ott: - 
hunting—some of thc. 2 
terriers were whelped 1 
1882. I know of »° 
short-legged terrier t! 
is stauncher or has 
better heart. Gran 
he is not a sprinter, | 
he is very quick a 
active, while the pow 
ful jaw and flexible b: 
make him a danger 
antagonist undergrou 
The double coat is i: 
for long periods in 
water, and the br 
does not suffer fi 
rheumatism,sotheD - 
die is well equipped 
hunting the otter. T) y 
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OF ACRE 


have the priceless asset of brains, becoming very 
+x when entered. They have a long working 
| ind can take care of themselves when used 
© otter and fox, and for smaller stuff such as rats 
stoats they are excellent. For years my daily 
t . of rats varied from half a dozen to stable 
ets full. 
Terriers nowadays do not get the same chance 
ing entered as those of thirty years ago, but 
ve not the faintest doubt that the Dandies of 
iy, given the opportunities, would not disgrace 
ancestors, which were noted as otter-hunters 
he Border burns a century and a half ago.— 
2WIN SCOTT. 


VILLAGE SPECIALISTS 


Si-.—Drilling by means of small hand drills is 
st..| carried on by a few experts on large as well as 
si il farms in the village of Manea, Cambridgeshire. 
I -nclose a photograph showing Mr. Cecil Cundell 
at work. He has this year drilled 100 acres of land 
in ‘ais way and the demand for his services has been 
keon in Cambridgeshire and adjoining counties. 
H» has done work for farmers farming extensively 
as well as for smallholders. Mr. L. Sisson, Mr. D. 
Long, and Mr. E. Stacey are other workers who 
have dealt with an appreciable acreage in this way. 
Crops drilled by these village specialists include 
sugar beet, carrots, peas, red beet and chicory. In 
spite of the fact that no beacon is used the lines are 
kept remarkably straight—J. W. Morton, Ingle- 
nook, The Avenue, March, Cambridgeshire. 

{Hand drilling is a fairly common performance 
in districts of intensive arable farming where vege- 
table crops are grown on a field scale. A much 
larger acreage of these crops than usual is being 
grown on farms this season, and experts at hand- 
drilling have accordingly been busy.—ED.] 
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A PALIMPSEST BRASS IN A 
WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCH 


THE COURTYARD OF ONE OF THE OLD KHANS 




































WHERE THE SYRIAN ARMISTICE 
WAS SIGNED 


S1r,—Acre is still a lively little town with a lovely 
mosque and four fine khans or inns, where animals 
were stabled in the courtyards and merchants and 
travellers used the surrounding rooms. But its 
former glory as a port and mart between East and 
West, second only to Constantinople, has long since 
faded. It was the Crusaders’ capital in the Holy 
Land, and the headquarters of the various orders 
of chivalry: Knights of St. John, Templars, and 
the Teutonic Knights. 

Napoleon besieged it in 1799, and the barracks 
where British, Free French, and Vichy delegates met 
recently to discuss armistice terms are named after 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who was largely instru- 
mental in foiling Bonaparte at that time. 

The great walls that must once have appeared 
so formidable from the sea are crumbling away and 
lying in picturesque confusion on the sea shore. 
H. AuSTEN, 56, Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham. 


AT WORK WITH A HAND-DRILL IN 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


A BRASS AT BROADWAY 


S1r,—The brass of Antony Daston in the old church 
at Broadway, Worcestershire, has a double interest. 
He died in 1572, according to the inscription, and 
is represented in the full armour of the time: an 
unusually late date both for this type of representa- 
tion and for a memorial brass of this kind. In the 
second place, the brass is what is known as a 
palimpsest : an old piece re-used. It bears on the 
back a coat of arms from a Flemish brass, another 
portion of which has been found on the back of a 
brass to Richard Potter at Westerham, Kent. 

The practice of so re-using brasses was quite 
common; what is notable in this case is that the 
old brass was imported from Flanders—whence 
numbers of new brasses were also brought to this 
country at different times. 

The word palimpsest, by the way, is an exceed- 
ingly old one for a very ancient practice, that of 
“scraping again’’ (in Greek) the wax of already 
inscribed tablets. Not only wax tablets but stone 
inscriptions and papyrus MSS. were so treated. At 
a later period the original plates of engravings were 
not infrequently so altered to keep pace with the 
march of events. There exists, for instance, an 
engraving of an equestrian portrait which served in 
turn for Charles I, Cromwell, and Charles II, the 


THE RUINED WALLS OF ACRE: MOUNT CARMEL IN 


THE DISTANCE 


face being in each case erased and re-engraved. 
One of the Jatest instances of a palimpsest engraving 
is one that first depicted Queen Victoria riding with 
Lord Melbourne, shortly afterwards transformed 
into the Prince Consort.—Curius CRowE. 





THE SUCCESS OF A BUZZARD 
EXPERIMENT 


S1R,—With regard to your correspondent’s query 
about the buzzard experiment at Hindhead I can 
state that though the birds disappeared for periods 
of varying lengths during the last two winters, this 
summer two nests have been found, both of which 
hatched successfully at the beginning of June 
and are now doing well. There is believed to be a 
third pair about as well, but no nest has been found 
in this case. There was no nest last summer, but 
we did not expect one, as it was the birds’ first year. 
This result, it may be said, exceeds our original 
expectations, and after a lapse of two years seems 
satisfactory.—L. 





A COUNTRY BENEVOLENCE 


Si1r,—At Maddington, on Salisbury Plain, are some 
cottages with a queer story which my photograph 
tells. A pair of strikingly unusual chimneys are 
also shown in it. Apparently of Tudor origin, they 
seem a little anachronistic on a building dating from 
1842. 

The fire plaque, emblem of the ‘ Farmers’ 
Fire and Life,’’ denotes that a fire policy was taken 
out with this company and that the company’s 
fire brigade would deal with any outbreak of fire.— 
SEDGEMOOR SERJEANT. 
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SCOPE FOR MORE AUCTIONS 


HE inference may be fairly drawn, from 

the success of the auctions held during the 

last week or two, that there is a good open- 

ing for much more enterprise under the 

hammer. Buyers are plentiful, and bid- 
dings are spirited. What the writers of “City” 
columns call ‘‘sentiment”’ is improving, even town 
and suburban houses being now the subject of 
promising enquiries. 


MARTINSTHORPE IN THE 
COTTESMORE 
R. J. B. A. KESSLER, of Gunthorpe Hall, 


Oakham, for whom Mr. Alexander C. Siese 
(Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) acted at the 
auction, has purchased the choice agricultural 
estate of Martinsthorpe, which adjoins his property. 
The vendor was Colonel R. E. Manners Heathcote, 
and his agents were Messrs. Royce. The final and 
accepted bid, made by Mr. was £9,000. 
Martinsthorpe extends to 390 acres and there is 
upon it a delightful Tudor farmhouse, which stands 
about 400ft. above sea level. The rich pastures and 
some well-placed woodland lie between, and are 
bounded by the rivers Gwash on the north and 
Chater on the south. It is to the advantage of the 
fertility of Martinsthorpe that both these streams 
have such intricate windings as to double or treble 
their actual length along the fields. The Gwash in 
particular is erratic, turning in such circular bends 
as almost to form small islands. Martinsthorpe 
is three miles from Oakham and Uppingham, and 
just over a mile from Manton Junction on the main 
line of the L.M.S. Close to the farmhouse is the 
site of the Church of St. Martin and adjoining the 
estate boundary is one of the favourite coverts of 
the Cottesmore. 


LOWFIELD PARK SOLD 

HE Sussex moated house, of Jacobean origin, 

near Crawley, known as Lowfield Park, has 
been sold by Messrs. Wilson and Co. This is the 
fourth time that the firm has been instrumental in 
disposing of this property. Messrs. F. L. Mercer 
and Co. were associated with them in the present 
transaction. Lowfield is rich in old oak panelling 
and it stands in the midst of beautiful gardens and 
about 40 acres of parkland. 

A Cotswold Tudor manor house, on which a 
very large sum has been spent in improvements, 
and 130 acres; and a very well-known Surrey estate 
of 100 acres, await offers through Messrs. Wilson 
and Co. 

Flight-Lieutenant M. R. Bb. 


Siese, 


Rowley and 


FARMING NOTES 





Lady Sibell Rowley have purchased The Hewletts, 
near Cheltenham, from Mr. H. W. L. Bunbury, 
whose agents in the matter were Messrs. Young and 
Gilling. 

Among the old and charming little dwellings 
in tne main road at Medmenham are those called 
Post Office Buildings. The cottages, of chalk con- 
struction, have more than enough dormer windows 
for their two small floors. The freeholds and Lake 
Cottage, Wargrave, fronting on to MHennerton 
Backwater, have been sold by Messrs. Oldacres 
and Simms. The firm has also sold Vine Lodge, 
a black-and-white house in 2 acres at Peppard. 


A GLASGOW “ DORMITORY ’’ TOWN 


ILBRIDE, a few miles from Glasgow, has 

come into favour with the business men 
of that city as a residential centre. This has 
an important bearing on the impending auction 
of the Crosbie Tower estate. Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, through their Leeds office, are 
co-operating with Messrs. R. C. Knight and Co.’s 
Cambridge office in the contemplated sale of the 
mansion and 2,500 acres. The land consists of a 
grouse moor of about 1,400 acres, and seven dairy 
and sheep farms. From a lofty hillside the house 
commands a magnificent prospect of the Isles of 
Bute and Arran across the Firth of Clyde, as well 
as of the snow-capped peak of Goat Fell. The 
house is the third to have been built on the site, 
and it dates from at least as early as the first years 
of the seventeenth century. Enlargement, and 
complete modernisation of the original portion, took 
place in 1896. The agents propose to submit the 
estate in a large number of lots and particulars 
should be ready during the next week or two. 

Sir Kenelm Cayley’s sale of the Ebberston 
estate, by auction at Malton, under the hammer 
of Mr. H. Jackson Stops (Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff) for roundly £34,500, can now be stated to 
have been to Mr. Raeder, a Leeds buyer. Messrs. 
Ward Price and Co. were jointly concerned in the 
offer of the Hall and 2,365 acres. 


INCREASING ENQUIRY FOR FARMS 


OOKING at tabulated results of current sales 

~ by auction it is easy to pick out the transac- 
tions in agricultural land. They stand boldly at 
four and five figure prices, whereas practically 
every other item in the lists is of a mere few hundreds 
of pounds, of little interest to anyone but the parties 


concerned. Sales just effected include a Warwick- 
shire freehold of 186 acres, Kington Farm, at 


Claverdon, near Stratford on Avon, for £8,700; The 
Manor House and Lodge, in Shipston on Stour, for 
£2,600; and Eastcote Hall and grounds, at Barston, 
sold under the hammer in Birmingham, for £6,150. 
Farms sold at Uttoxeter, by Messrs. W. S. Bagshaw 
and Sons, include Middle Farm, 115 acres, and ; 
freehold in Newton, for £5,250. 

Somerset properties of the late Mr. Jame 
Bryant were dealt with in many lots by Messrs 
F. L. Hunt and Sons at Long Sutton, in all abou 
140 acres. Lower Mundy’s Court, a freehold « 
47 acres, realised £2,100, and 64 acres in small lot 
totalled £2,564. Much of this land has an adde 
value on account of beds of Lias stone, which 
readily marketable. Long Sutton is two miles fron 
Langport, the agents’ headquarters. Pasture anc 
arable at Street, 28 acres, let at £38 a year, mad 
£700. 

Farther on in the West Country, Cornish free- 
holds have met with a good demand, though th 
prices prove that it is better to buy under the ham- 
mer than to try to get some of the small properties 
that are privately offered. A Tintagel freehold, 
called Trethevy, of 10 acres, was sold with the right 
of immediate entry, for £2,200. 

Minchin Court Farm, 78 acres let at £150 a 
year, in Aylesbeare, realised £2,725 at an Exeter 
auction by Messrs. Hussey and Son. 

A total of £4,150 was realised for The Manor 
Farm, Wibtoft, at auction at Nuneaton. The land 
was dealt with in lots. Evesham sales include The 
Daves, Cropthorne, a freehold of 6 acres, for 
£1,720. 

The largest recorded single result under the 
hammer in the last week or two for farms is £14,000, 
the sum paid for Grange Farm and Dean Lodge 
Farm, at Melchbourne and Dean, in an auction at 
Bedford. Possession of the 670 acres will be given 
forthwith. 


The furniture and equipment of Almond’s 
Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond Street, one of the mos 
fashionable of Victorian establishments, has been 
dispersed, in more than 12,500 lots, during the 
last few days, under the hammer of Messrs. Knight 
Frank and Rutley. Almond’s, named after its 
founder, was opened in 1845 and much enlarged in 
1883. The house was always in favour with wealthy 
American visitors, and many members of European 
Royal families, among them the Queen of the 
Belgians and Queen Amelia of Portugal, stayed 
there. Lord Roberts entertained to lunch at 
Almond’s Hotel the generals appointed to command 
the British Expeditionary Force, on the eve of their 
departure to the front in August, 1914. ARBITER. 


SUNDAY WORK and the FARM WORKER 


HE article I wrote on land tenure 
and structure of prices in the series 
A Rural Charter has brought several 


letters. These correspondents agree 
with my views about the future, 
which is cheering. They point to one or 
two matters that can well be stressed. A 


Lancashire landowner asks: ‘‘How are we to 
get the young men to stay on the land, even if 
housing and wages are satisfactory, when they 
have such a rooted objection to working on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays, which cannot 
be avoided on dairy farms? This is a question 
which will have to be solved, as no amount of 
overtime pay (even if the farmer could afford 
it) will induce the present generation of young 
men to face it.’’ This is a real problem on the 
small farm where only one or possibiy two men 
are employed, but where there are larger staffs 
it is possible to arrange for each man to have 
at least one Sunday in four off. Sunday work 
can be kept down to the minimum, and it is 
my experience that the men will do what must 
be done on a Sunday in a good spirit if they can 
count on getting one Sunday in four to them- 
selves, and the work is arranged to give them 
as much free time as possible at the week-end. 
It is, to my mind, evidence of bad management 
on the farmer’s part if the men are tied to almost 
week-day hours on a Sunday. 


2. 


OW we are to have rabbit clubs. The 
Ministry of Agriculture advises us that 
tame rabbit keeping is an economical method of 
producing meat in war-time. Rabbits can be 
fed mostly on waste vegetable material from 
the garden and greenstuff from the hedgerow. 


In most parts of the country there are ample 
supplies of such material. Only the breeding 
does need a small quantity of bran. Those who 
have more than four breeding does are regarded 
as commercial producers and are allowed a 
ration of 28lb. of bran per quarter for every 
four breeding does through the war agricultural 
executive committees. Domestic producers— 
those who have four does or fewer—are now 
being recognised, and from the beginning of 
August they will be able to get 7lb. of bran for 
every breeding doe each quarter if they belong 
to organised rabbit clubs. But in consideration 
of the issue branch clubs will be required to 
dispose of not less than 50 per cent. of the rabbit 
meat produced by their members to a common 
pool, either through retailers or through the 


British restaurants, schools or factories or 
similar organisations which have canteens. 


The administration of this scheme is to come 
under the Domestic Poultry Keepers’ Council, 
and those who are thinking about forming 
domestic rabbit clubs should apply for the full 
particulars to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
55, Whitehall, S.W.1, or if they live in Scotland, 
to the Scottish Gardens and Allotments Com- 
mittee, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. 


* * * 


NOTHER correspondent who has adminis- 
trative experience in Kent, reminds me 
that the paramount evil in Ireland was the 
absentee landlord. There is, he says, a tendency 
for that class to develop in this country where 
old owners of estates are being forced to sell 
them to insurance and land companies or indivi- 
duals from towns who have no knowledge of 
country life. He goes on to say that “‘Some 


ten years ago, lunching one day with my old 
friend Philip Snowden, I suggested to him that 
he might try to make some special allowance 
to all landowners who, with their families, lived 
for at least nine months of each year on their 
estates, either by a reduction in death duty 
or in taxation. He liked the idea, but just at 
that time he was looking for every penny he 
could get and could not consider any reductions 
in income, but had he continued Chancellor I 
think we might have seen something in this 
direction. At least it isa suggestion. Anything 
we can do to stop the absentee landlord will 
be beneficial.’’ He agrees whole-heartedly that 
better housing, better water supplies and better 
sanitation are essential if we are to attract and 
keep the right type of worker on the land. He 
pleads for simplicity in building to keep the 
cost down. In Kent they could build to let at 
an economical rent of about 5s. a week wh: 
he calls ‘‘four-square buildings, simply built 
four rooms, kitchen and parlour downstairs, t\ 
bedrooms upstairs.’” No one wants ové 
elaborate houses for farm workers and excessi 
rents, but I hold to the view that it is mu 
better for the farm worker to have a full wa 
and pay an economic rent for his cottage th 
to continue the present system under which 
merely nominal cottage rent is regarded a: 
subsidy to wages. This means that cott 
improvements and repairs are neglected beca: 
the rents are hopelessly uneconomical. 


* * * 
R. HUDSON is indefatigable in his t 
of the country, seeing for himself w 


the war agricultural committees and individ 
farmers are doing to obtain the increa: 
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DELAY IS FATAL- 
so PLAN NOW 


for winter feed 





























What steps have you taken? The nation 







must have milk, but next winter your cows en ee 
. USE A CONTAINER. Silage making in a con- 
tainer is the safest method. It gives high-quality 


will go very short of cake. To take its substitute for cake. 


place, make first-quality silage from your 


aftermath. TAKE THESE STEPS NOW... 
@ ORDER A SILO (OR THE MATERIALS TO MAKE pam 8 
IT’S EASY TO MAKE. Pack freshly-cut grass 

ON E) IMMEDIATELY OR YOU MAY NOT into container. Tread thoroughly and evenly as 


you go. Sprinkle each layer with diluted molasses. 








GET ONE. IF YOU CAN'T, MAKE SILAGE IN CLAMP, 
PIT OR STACK 


@ ORDER YOUR MOLASSES NOW 


@ TOP-DRESS WITH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA TO = 


SILAGE FROM | ACRE. Each acre of reasonably 
GET A GOOD AFTERMATH good grass will yield about 3 tons of silage—more 


if top-dressed. 


@ ATTEND A SILAGE DEMONSTRATION 
WATCH YOUR LOCAL PRESS FOR DETAILS 





@ Send for free leaflet-—‘ SILAGE—HOW TO MAKE 
AND FEED IT,” to the Ministry of Agriculture, 





ONE SILO—6 COWS. One /5 ft. silo, with 
Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. settled depth of 7 ft. provides 20 tons grass silage 
.. . Sufficient along with hay or other fodder crops 
for 6 cows yielding 2 gals. daily for 6 months. 
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SILAGE OVER ENGLAND 


FOR Mr. P. G. GORD OUTH- 
BURN, DRIFFIELD 3 ILL BE 
by SMG YEAR 
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Mr. P. G. GORDON, of Southburn, Driffield 










“During the past winter my cattle 
have had only silage and oat straw 
and they have never been in better 
condition. Without the silage I 
should have had to considerably 


reduce the valuable herd of Pedigree Angus Cattle. Last year Mr. Gordon made 


Angus Cattle.” nearly 300 tons of silage from grass and 

P.G. GORDON _ second cut seeds—sufficient to replace 45-50 
tons of concentrated foods which would 
have cost at least £500. Mr. Gordon has 
Southburn Farm, a typical mixed farm of 600 __ been a silage enthusiast for many years and 
acres lying just off the higher wolds, is the gained his first experience of the work when 
home of the famous Southburn Herd of Pedigree _—_ ensiling maize in South Africa. 


SILAGE WILL REPLACE CAKE 
MAKE IT NOW! 


* * * 
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output of food that the nation wants. He must 
have been cheered in the past month to see 
how well the crops are looking, both on the 
existing arable land and on the land newly 
broken from grass. Taking the country as a 
whole, the corn crops should yield well above 
the average, allowing for some of the partial 
failures attributable to wireworm, leather- 
iets and, not the least important, inadequate 
c tivations. Mr. Hudson has been down again 
t “eltwell Fen in Norfolk, and has seen how 
potatoes, sugar beet and corn crops are 
‘ing on the 1,000 acres of peaty soil which 
been reclaimed from rushy fen since last 
imn. 

A hot summer just suits this kind of land. 
water level is never many inches below 
surface, and there is an abundance of humus 
reate just the forcing conditions of a green- 
se. 

Lack of roads and labour were the two chief 
ors that kept the plough off this fen before 
war. Concrete roads are now being built 
somehow labour has been found from the 
‘hbouring villages to get the crops planted 
in due course harvested. Conscientious 
sectors and Irishmen were not much help, 
it is to the credit of the local men who have 
. -ked all the hours of daylight that Feltwell 
| .1now looks as productive as it does. Drain- 





age, of course, had to be done and many miles 
of ditches have been cleared. There were in 
some cases bog oaks to be got out of the ground : 
the plough struck them, and it has been a big 
business digging them out by hand. Still, 
this is all worth while. Feltwell Fen if properly 
farmed now and in the years to come will be a 
national asset, producing real wealth. 


* * * 


HIS small island is full of contrasts. Felt- 
well Fen is one extreme soil type and our 
upland pastures are another. It is good news 
that the Government have decided to give a 
50 per cent. grant for the provision of a piped 
water supply to upland farms where this will 
lead to an increase in food production. There 
are a good many farms in the southern counties 
where the top fields are virtually unproductive 
to-day because there is no water supply. Now 
if these upland pastures can be watered it will 
be possible to release for ploughing more of 
the lower pastures and get the stock on to the 
higher ground where they will in turn bring 
more fertility. In most cases it will be econo- 
mical if several owners get together and prepare 
a joint water scheme to cover several farms. 
The war agricultural committees have all the 
particulars and they should be ready to give 
advice. 


has been started to 
There are big 
areas in almost every county where lack of 
lime is the limiting factor in food production. 


NOTHER drive 
more lime used on the land. 


get 


This is true of pastures as well as arable. Many 
thousands of tons, possibly millions, have been 
put out under the Land Fertility Scheme, and 
there is no doubt that in the great majority of 
cases the land has greatly benefited. In some 
instances lime has been put on where no lime 
was really needed, because the farmer had not 
had a soil test made. A test costs nothing, 
and the County Agricultural Organiser will 
readily arrange for this to be done. Everybody 
recognises that more lime ought to be going 
on to the ground especialiy now that we are 
using more sulphate of ammonia and super- 
phosphate, but the difficulty in some districts 
has been that the lime kilns are not working to 
anything like full capacity. Some of them can- 
not work during the black-out, some of them 
have not enough labour, and some of them 
cannot get coal. So we must think in terms 
of the kinds of lime that are available. Ground 
limestone or chalk answers perfectly well— 
indeed, they are better than burnt lime on a 
good many soils. They are bulkier and cost more 
to transport, but if it is a question of ground 
limestone or nothing at all, ground limestone 
is a sound investment. CINCINNATUS. 


AND RECLAMATION at FELTWELL FEN 


By H. C. LONG 





A PART OF FELTWELL FEN BEFORE 


NE might expect that the British 

public is by now fairly well aware 

that, under War Emergency powers, 

the Ministry of Agriculture has taken 

over considerable areas of land—in 

some instances dispossessing inefficient farmers 

in order to put the land into a state fit to 

grow good crops. Only a short time ago the 

writer was able to tell readers of CoUNTRY 

LIFE about a land reclamation scheme in East 
Suffolk. 

On July 12 a visit was paid to Feltwell 
len, an area in Norfolk that adjoins Methwold 
and Wissington Fens, to which it is about equal 
in area. The occasion was a visit of inspection 
by the Minister of Agriculture, when a con- 
siderable number of interested people were 
»resent to see what is being done, and how. 

It was, perhaps, a trifle anomalous that 
on the train journey from London one should 

serve by the line so many fields that needed 
‘tention equally with Feltwell—fields closely 
’ergrown by rushes or bushes or other noxious 
‘ants, or very much subject to flooding owing 
» bad drainage. 

If one were to try to state the position of 
Itwell Fen in the proverbial nutshell, it might 
said that it occupies an area of about 6,000 
es (or 9 square miles); that much of it 
least was formerly under cultivation, but 
it in 1915 it was under 6ft. of water and has 
ce been mainly derelict; and that the “soil” 
sists of dark peat some 414ft. to 12ft. in 
th—much of this being of the sandy type 
t when well broken under cultivation and 

in summer is very readily blown away, 
real and root plants included. 

In spite of the nature of the area, it has 
‘Nn recognised that it has distinct possibilities, 
_ Somewhat remarkable results have been 
ueved on Feltwell Fen within a few months. 





RECLAMATION. 


Only last year practically all main drains and 
ditches in the Fen were silted up; there were 
no hard roads; only one set of farm buildings 
out of seven remained; there were no cottages 
to house labourers; nearly 1,000 acres were 
covered with bushes, the rest being reeds and 
rough grass; and of course the ‘‘soil’’ was 
water-logged in winter. 

What is the present position? A war-time 
Fens Reclamation Sub-committee produced a 
scheme for improvement of the whole area, 
including the clearing of 23 miles of main drains, 
over 100 miles of farm ditches, the making of 
nine and a half miles of concrete roads, two 
sets of farm buildings, a set of workmen’s 
cottages and hutments with canteen to house 
80 workers. 

At the end of last November the tractor- 
ploughing of 1,400 acres of derelict land was 
begun, and 12 drivers are now employed, five 
of them under 19 years of age. Contractors 
were employed to de-bush 500 acres. At this 
date 1,000 acres are cropped for harvesting 
this season—400 acres of cereals (mainly oats), 
120 acres of potatoes, 120 acres of sugar beet, 
170 acres of mustard for seed, some carrots and 
barley. 

The reclamation continues steadily and 
rapidly, the drains are being well done, the roads 
are excellent, hutments are in being and look 
good—and it is anticipated that with an en- 
visaged extension of private enterprise the whole 
6,000 acres will be cropped next year. 

In the rehabilitation of this land, drainage 
works are carried out, including the instalment 
of pumps; bushes are dragged out by tractor; 
rubbish is ploughed down 1 2ins. to 14ins., and the 
landis disc-harrowed, rolled, fertilised and drilled. 

The land has not sufficient ‘‘body’”’ to 
carry gyrotillers or steam ploughing tackle, so 
that work is done by means of wide-track 


THE REMOVAL 





OF BUSHES 


BY TRACTOR POWER 


crawler tractors. The 120 acres of potatoes 
are on land broken last December, and in 
10 weeks from planting early in May some earlies 
are about ready to lift. Moreover, they have 
been entirely seen after by one lad of about 18. 
The 120 acres of sugar beet are on land broken 
only in April. 

The area includes the only agricultural 
railway in the country—now humorously de- 
scribed as the “Bread and Butter Express”’ 
on which we travelled some miles to see as much 
as possible in so short a spell. 

In a few remarks to the visitors the Minister 
of Agriculture said that over 20,000 acres will 
enjoy the services of this railway, whicb would 
have closed down had it not been taken over 
under War Emergency powers. He added that 
the work being done “‘is not spectacular, but 
it is typical of what is going on in almost every 
county in England.”’ 

I asked Mr. Hudson if he could assure me 
that the Ministry of Agriculture and the Govern- 
ment were determined to carry on this work of 
land reclamation continuously, and he called 
my attention to what is actually being done at 
Feltwell Fen and in all the other counties to 
which he had referred. He had stated that 
“drainage schemes supported by the Govern- 
ment already carried out and in progress will 
benefit over 2,000,000 acres of agricultural land. 
That is only the beginning.’’ 

So far, so good. I would, however, like to 
stress what I seem to have remarked in years 
past—that it would have paid this country, 
and would still pay it, to reclaim all derelict 
land that can be made to grow crops, and if 
need be sell it at a so-called economic loss 
rather than leave it untouched. Alternatively, 
such land should be purchased in its derelict 
state, put through its reclamation paces and then 
be let to Government tenants at a fair rental. 








HE Agriculture Improvement Council 
has recently been appointed to consider 
the best means of getting across to the 
farmers the results of scientific progress 
and modern developments. Without 

doubt this is a most important enquiry as part 

of the consideration of what Country LIF! 
has called a New Rural Charter—i.e., the for- 
mulation of long-term policy to re-establish 
agriculture as an integral part of the nation’s 
social and economic life. 

It is a profound 
imagine that the Council’s main task is to 
persuade a lot of foolish reactionaries (the 
farmers) to accept the findings of a lot of brilliant 
investigators (the scientists), for sometimes 
the cautious reluctance of the farmer to leave 
the road his father trod has stood him in good 
stead. 

When we review the innovations of the 
last century or so we find a very uniform course 
of events. First come the burning enthusiasts 
who believe their faith will remove the moun- 
tains of agricultural depression: then comes 
the acid test of practical application—in the 
past by the great landlords and nowadays more 
commonly by agricultural colleges and a few 
enterprising farmers. A reaction then sets in 


mistake, however, to 


with the realisation that an innovation, however 
excellent in itself, is not necessarily of universal 
individua! 


application. It is of value to an 
only so far as that individual has 
the skill and the time to adjust 
it successfully to his experience, 
soil and climate and to that con- 
glomeration of separate activi- 
ties commonly known as ‘‘a 
farm’’— without upsetting the 
delicate equilibrium of labour, 
horses, machinery, management, 
finance, cropping and livestock. 
Last of all the innovation, if 
inherently sound, finds its 
proper place, largely by trial 
and error, in the routine of 
suitable farms and districts. 
Now all this takes time and 


is often referred to as the lag 
between the research worker 
and the farm. On the whole, 


however, it is doubtful if agri- 
culture has lost much by this 
cautious approach to new things. 
the serious loss has been in the 
time it has taken for practices 
already established by the best 
men to spread to the great bulk of their fellow- 
farmers. It is here that a revolution is called 
for in our educational and propaganda methods. 

Even in this matter, however, the prime 
blame must be put on a _ nation that 


has neglected its agriculture rather than 


SILAGE HAS ARRIVED 
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A CONCRETE SILC 





DEMONSTRATION VANS 


who have neglected their 
opportunities. Deficiency of income has been 
a more important factor than deficiency of 
intellect, and the great slowing-down influence 
has been the constant struggle to wrest 
a bare living from the land. Such conditions 


on farmers 





THE LAST LOAD GOING INTO 


A WOODEN 


SILO WHICH HOLDS 


ABOUT 30 TONS 
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ALMOST FULL 


are not conducive to embark- 
ing on fresh ventures or fresh 
expenditure with its attendant 
anxieties and risks. 

In war-time, however, dras- 
tic steps must be taken to spread 
the adoption of sound practices 
that are of benefit alike to the 
farmer and the nation. Time 
presses, and with improved 
finances and the nation’s needs 
before them, farmers have re- 
sponded in many directions to a 
remarkable extent. 

This is most striking in the 
widespread manner in which 
modern methods of silage-mak- 
ing have been adopted. It is 
only a few years since it was 
realised that silage made from 
young herbage in a closed con- 
tainer with the addition of 
molasses provided an easy and 
comparatively fool-proof way of 
making high protein material which was com- 
parable to cake. In other words, there is silage 
and silage; the material made in pit and stack 
from special crops or mature grass being a 
valuable alternative to hay; the material made 
from young herbage a valuable alternative 
to cake. 

In view of the shortage of imported feeding- 
stuffs, it was decided to have a national drive 
to increase the quantity of the high quality 
material, and a beginning was made last year. 
Special courses were held at many agricultural 
colleges and institutes, and some 300 demonstra- 
tors, many of them voluntary or lent by feeding- 
stuffs and fertiliser firms, were trained in modern 
methods of silage-making. These in turn went 
all over the country and were of the greatest 
possible assistance in introducing these methods 
on to the farm. 

This year we are reaping the benefit of 
that preliminary work. The pioneering stage 
has passed, and silage has definitely arrived 
as an important part of the war effort to becom« 
self-supporting on the farm and independent o 
imported feeding-stuffs. 

More than 20,000 farmers have attende 
the demonstrations that have been hel 
throughout the country, and it is reported tha 
sufficient molasses have already been sold t 
make about a million tons of silage. Marke 
displays have everywhere attracted the interes 
of farmers, and two attractive silage vans whic 
were despatched on their first journey by th 
Minister of Agriculture have been a centre < 
attention wherever they have been. Years « 
necessity, combined with this method of takin 
new information by word of mouth right ©: 
to the farm, have achieved in 12 months wha 
it would have taken years to do by a less direc 
method of approach. A. B. C. 
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* APPROVED 

DISINFECTANT 

from a 5 gallon drum 
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VETERINARY 
DISINFECTANT 
FLUID. 


For disinfecting cowsheds, stables, pig- 
sties, poultry houses and other farm 
buildings. For disinfecting carts, cattle 
trucks, pig weighers, market fairs, 
cattle sidings, etc. under the Diseases 
of Animals (Disinfection) Order. Kills 
the germs and stops the smell from 
drains, gutters, stagnant pools, rubbish 
heaps, and other sources of infectious 
disease. For disinfecting harness, stable 
fittings, cattle stalls, etc. when treating 
ringworm and other skin diseases. For 
boot dips when Foot and Mouth Disease 
and Swine Fever are prevalent. 


EFFECTIVE & ECONOMICAL 


THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS 







5 Gallon Drum 
23/6 


W Approved by the Ministry of Agriculture 
for use under Disease Orders when diluted 
| part with 99 parts water. 


Obtainable from Branches of 


























LIGHTWEIGHT 


9 feet high, any diameter 
With or without Oversilo 


STANDARD 


B.C.F. 


10 feet high, any diameter 


SILOS 


Deliveries from our Works in : 
ESSEX, MIDDLESEX, 
SURREY, HANTS. 


1) 


STENT 
PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 


2, CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone : WHITEHALL 2573 S.W. I. 


























BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, LTD. 


B725-95 







































joined by loops 


along the wires 


Because it is simplicity itself 
to erect—the heaviest item to 


ture is necessary—with reason- 
able care the sheets can be 
used again and again. 












Provisionall) 
Patented 





Because the same Fiexito sheets 
and fittings (except binding 


handle weighs only 39 Ibs. wires)are used forall sizesofsilo. 
Because no further expendi- Because FLexito Home swe 
smooth, allowing Silage to 


settle down easily, with no air- 
pockets. Consequently there 
is minimum waste. 


FLEXILO sheets are placed on edge in a circle and round them are passed wires 


and staples. As filling is carried out the silo swells out to the wires 


and automatically assumes a perfectly circular shape with pressure evenly distributed 


Flexilo sheets can be constructed with diameters of 15’, 12’ 6” and 


10’ with heights of 11’ or 7’ 6” all from identical sheets. 











Diameter 
15’ 
12’ 6” 
10° 


FLEXI 










Thatched Silo 






Prices at loca! distributors’ depot 





3 TIER. 11’ 0” high. 2 TIER. 7’ 6” high. 

Capacity £ s.d. Capacity és: é. 
31 tons (1,943 cu. ft.) 11.18.0 22 tons (/,325 cu. ft.) 8. 5. 0 
22 tons ‘1,349 cu. ft.) 10. 1.4 14 tons (920 cu. ft.) 6.19.10 
14 tons (863 cu. ft.) 8. 0.2 10 tons (589 cu. ft.) 5.11. 2 


LO... the SILO without snags 


From your local merchant, or write to WIGGINS-SANKEY, LTD., LYSIA STREET LONDON, S.W.6 
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VARIETY IN WOOLLEN FROCKS 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


NE of the obviously useful things on which to spend one’s 
coupons is the little woollen frock, light enough for chilly 
days at any time of the vear and warm enough to be com- 
fortable indoors in autumn and winter, and perhaps at its 
best when, in really cold weather, worn with a contrasting 
little jacket. If heating is to be a difficulty next winter, as seems to be 
likely, the little woollen frock will certainly be a standby with most 
women, but that need not imply any monotony—far from it. The 
photographs reproduced on this page are of four woollen frocks 
selected from the many to be found at Messrs. Debenham and Free- 
body's (Wigmore Street, W.1), and though the obvious differences in 
material—in colour and weave—cannot be shown there are still many 
to be seen. All four have short sleeves, but others with long sleeves 
variously finished and perhaps a little more useful, though the odd 
jacket would get over the difficulty of short ones in really cold weather 
were equally attractive. The short sleeves shown are all a trifle different 


in detail: on one of the two plainly 
tailored dresses we have no. cuffs 
at all; on the other, deep cuffs and a 
more puffed effect. The black dress 
has trimming carried right across 
the sleeves, which, though pufted, 
are a little less bouf fant, and the navv 
blue dress has tiny cuffs, a sharper 
shoulder-line and less fullness. The 
four necklines are even more varied, 
and on other frocks a line carried 
right across the throat marks one 
extreme and a low “‘V 


” 


the other. 
Two types of trimming are shown 
in these dresses, breast pockets and 
a clever use of appliqué, and the 
skirts are both plain and with differ- 
ently grouped pleats. Belts can be 
narrow or wide and contrasting or to 
match, or there may be none—in fact, 


ea 


the wide opportunity for selection 
should mean that any and every woman 
can find something ideal for herself. 


“o =" = TRE ie eee la tle f 


ea 


THE BLACK DRESS AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE, IS TRIMMED 
WITH A KEY DESIGN IN APPLIQUE ON NET; THE BLUE, TO 
THE LEFT, PLAINLY TAILORED, HAS AN INTERESTING 
DOUBLE BLOUSE-BACK ; BELOW ARE ANOTHER TAILORED 
DRESS, IN GREEN, WITH A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT COLLAR 
AND AMUSING BREAST POCKETS, AND A NAVY BLUE FROCK 
WITH AN ORIGINAL COLLAR AND JABOT IN WHITE PIQUE 
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FRUIT-BOTTLING 


AS EASY AS 








IN OLD IIb. and 2?1b. JAM JARS! 


Bottle as much fruit and toma- 
toes as you can NOW for use 
later. Do it the SNAP 
VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and 
without sugar. Awarded the 
Certificates of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 


BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 





PER CARTON 





FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 


Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 


FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 
again. ai 

From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton distributed equitably throughout the country. 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D, 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. The public can be supplied only through retail shops and stores. 


(Dept. CL/10), BROMLEY, KENT, & STAPLEHURST, KENT 
C108 MACVITA 
PAT nh 
SNAP.«"CLOSURE 


FITS STANDARD’ ° JAM JARS made only by MC VITIE & PRICE 


The winner pracnegaines Py pated appeared ™ C OUNTRY LIFE C RO S SWO RD No * 600 


in the issue of July 19, will be announced next week, 


Macvita is pure, app2tising nourishment; it is just the best 
of English wheat presented in crisp, biscuit-like form. 
Good in itself; even more enjoyable with butter, cheese or 
preserves. Quantities are somewhat limited but are being 




















ne A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY LIFE, 
J will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
(0 be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 600, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
VL ONL Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, July 31, 1941. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 600 
































The winner of 
Crossword No. 598 is 
Mrs. W. M. Millington, 
Southover, Byworth, Petworth, 
Sussex. 
| DOWN 
| ACROSS. 1. Colonel Ball’s servant? (6) 
| 1. Bring him in the morning out of 2. Taken in by a sailor, presumably 
this city (10) (6) 
6. When a ghost is, its face, appar- 3. How stupid to hide it in an extra- 
ently, is turned the other way (4) ordinary place (5) 
) ) and 10. Travelling circus, perhaps 4. What Americans run their cars on 
(three words, 3, 7, 4) (8 
2. A French girl: among the hills, so 5. It will keep off sun or rain (6) 
it almost sounds (5) 7. “‘His state’’ (anagr.) (8) 
3. Men’s beach wear? (9) 8. A school on the slope? But not in 
t. “A violet by a mossy —— Sussex (8) 
Half hidden from the eye.”’ 11. They quiver—like nervous writers? 
—Wordsworth (5) (6) 
22 goes to sea—in an armchair? (6) 15. The prohibition is intended for a 
- How the interpreter got Mussolini Greek (6) 
out of it? (6) 17. ‘‘ Like a rose embowered 
. Make a slave dance (5) In its own green leaves 
Man of the North (9) By warm winds ——ed.”’ 
Fish that can be made to give a —Shelley (8) 
yellow light (5) 18. Intends (8) 
and 28. East coast town that has 19. The man or woman to make a 
at last got a place to swim in (two relation (8) RGEC eee Coro her Cae Cae eee ey Ol gy ease or ee 
_words, 4, 10) 22. He was third at Crecy (6) TONE icc ccacctirces sa enaacheandewssnesnseedssndaecawen 
The berry to set your teeth on 23. On the subject of attitude try 
edge? (4) lying still (6) 
Patently the recipients of letters 24. Mona Lisa still does (6) 


(10) 26. These stand for the remains (5) MAMIE ciicicascsnnccedaskaconocusmadtaspeseovetssssaoemabsocnenanesepiees , 
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FAULKNER: No. 1 GOOGLIE BOWLER 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


N the contemplation of all cricket problems a sense of proportion is 

a most valuable asset. It is unfortunately too often ignored. 

Whenever an attempt is being made to allot to an individual 

his rightful place in the seats of the mighty, details are often 

too easily overlooked. If he is a bowler it is forgotten against 

which batsmen he achieved his records; or, if he is a batsman, what was 

the general standard of bowling and wickets and captaincy—the leader- 

ship is invariably ignored in this case—against, and on, which he 
made his scores. 

Thus we shall find few modern followers of the game who will permit 
G. A. Faulkner to be mentioned as a googlie bowler in front of Freeman 
of Kent, who, as a strict cricket fact, was not a googlie bowler in the 
same sense as was Faulkner. The reason is that while Freeman, as 
recently as 1928, took 300 wickets in a season, and in 1928 to 1931 
took 1,122 wickets against Tom Richardson’s performance of 1,005 
wickets in the four seasons 1894-1897, G. A. Faulkner, whose sun 
set Sefore Freeman’s had risen, did nothing of this kind. 

On the other hand, Freeman at no time had the luck to achieve the 
greatness of Faulkner’s record Test match bowling feat. When, in 
1907, at Leeds, on an unsuitable pitch in rainy weather, he bowled 11 
overs, 4 maidens, 17 runs, 6 wickets, against an England Eleven 
containing nine first-class batsmen, seven of them super class, to wit, 








HERE ARE MANY 

THINGS that War can- 

not touch—the song of 
the birds, the ripening of the 
grain, the coming of the 
flowers. These things endure 
through all the changes of 
history. 


This unchanging quality is 
one of the most important 
attributes of Zug Upper 
Leather. Zug is made toa 
standard that never varies. 
You can depend upon Zug 
in all weathers, in all 
conditions. For country 
shoes particularly, Zug is 
admirable. It is soft, pliable, 
comfortable and is definitely 
water-resisting. 





We manufacture Zug, but do 
not make footwear. In the 
event of difficulty, write to us 
for name of nearest shoe store 
using Zug. 


Look for the Oval Label 





UPPER 
LEATHER 


W.t& J.MARTIN-TANNMNERS—CLASCOW 





Hayward, Fry, John Tyldesley, “ Tip’’ Foster, Braund, Hirst and Jessop, 

That was, and remains, the greatest Test match bowling analysis 
anywhere. Its very close second was Tom Richardson’s 110.3 overs, 
39 maidens, 244 runs, 13 wickets at Old Trafford in 1896. The fact that 
G. H. S. Trott gave E. Jones only 22 overs in this match showed 
whether the Australians thought it was a fast bowler’s wicket or not. 
They managed to win by three wickets nevertheless! Poor Tom. 
What a wasted effort : 110 overs for 13 wickets—and on the losing side. 

Hobbs, the admitted most successful player of googlie bowling 
says the late H. V. Hordern of N.S.W., Australia, and Philadelphia, was 
the Ace No. 1 of them all. Of those I saw—my list does not include 
Hordern—the late G. A. Faulkner was facile princeps. His flatte: 
trajectory, and consequently slightly greater pace, gave him just th 
advantage over Reggie Schwarz, Mailey, Freeman, B. J. T. Bosanquet 
D. W. Carr, Grimmett and Vogler, who was really an all-round medium 
pacer who could bowl the googlie. I played against Schwarz in hi 
school-days when he was St. Paul’s School’s fast medium, and ha 
not then even thought of emulating Bosanquet, and as a consequenc¢ 
wore a sore place annually on the inside of the first joint of his thir 
finger. Schwarz developed into ‘only’ a googlie bowler, as, in contras 
to all the others of the fraternity, he never bowled the leg-break. 

No right hand off-break bowler ever made the ball turn so much on ¢ 
batsman’s wicket as did Schwarz. I watched very carefully the first 
game of the South African tour here in 1907. In the first innings 
with Leicester’s ideal surface still unworn, he was hitting or missin; 
the leg stump after pitching on or outside the off-stump. Shortly after 
wards W. W. Odell, whose bowling was aut off-break aut nihil was 
coming straight through. 

Inasmuch as Schwarz’s only variation from his prodigious off-brea! 
with pronounced leg-break delivery was a fast yorker, Percy Sherwel 
made a sad error in tactics in offering so little of Schwarz to Jesso; 
in the first Test of the 1907 tour at Lord’s. Jessop made 93 an 
Braund 104, and most of Schwarz’s 34 overs were bowled to th 
others. Not even a Jessop could for any length of time strike “only 
big off-breaks’’ anywhere but between square-leg and long-on. 

[ had the good fortune to stand slip to Faulkner on the beautifu 
wicket at the late Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s country house at 
Ascott, Buckinghamshire, where there was always good cricket, anc 
often really strong I.Z., Harrow Wanderers and Anthony de Rothschild’: 
XIs. It was an education, as not having to score off or keep the 
darn thing out of my wicket, I was better able to spend my time 
studying which was which. Faulkner was then at his zenith, and a 
great all-round cricketer he was. Don’t let us forget that in Australia in 
1910-11 his successive Test innings were 62, 43, 204, 8, 56, 115, 20, 
80, 52 and 92, and that in the days of Cotter, Armstrong, Whitty (37 
wickets for an average of 17 in the Tests), Hordern and Kelleway. 

During my spell in the slips I thought that whenever I saw rather 
much of the back of Faulkner’s hand then it was “‘it,’’ the one 
which, looking all over a leg-break, pitches on the off-stump and, but 
for bat or pad, would hit the leg-stump. 

Arthur Shrewsbury, who had very little googlie bowling to cope 
with (as he died in 1903 he could not have seen much of the only googlie 
bowler of the day, Bosanquet, at that time somewhat hazy as to 
length) foresaw what might happen. I remember his telling me, when 
we had been talking of the batsman’s difficulty in distinguishing which 
break was on the ball: “If in the air it’s on or outside the off stump, 
assume it’s the googlie, and vice versa.’’ This is very sound doctrine, 
and as such very hard to follow, because instinctively the batsman 
watches the bowler’s action and, against his own fixed battle-plan, 
shapes and plays accordingly. The googlies would not have reaped much 
of a harvest out of Arthur Shrewsbury, and what “‘socks’’ he would 
have meted out to the bad lengths when they befell, as befall they must! 

It is a pity that there is confusion as to what a googlie really 
is. The uninitiated are too apt to put all leg-break bowlers in the 
category. Thirty-five to 40 years ago most county elevens had their 
leg-break bowlers, e.g., Braund of Somerset, Vine of Sussex, McGahey 
of Essex, Jack Brown of Yorkshire, Ward of Lancashire, Trott of 
Middlesex when in quiescent mood. Not one of these ever bowled a 
googlie, but if they had been playing since the Four Years’ War all 
would have been referred to as googlie bowlers. Actually R. O. Schwarz 
was the only Simon Pure, and that because he could not—as he told 
me himec!f—bowl a leg-break. 

The most dangerous of the species, Faulkner, Vogler, Freeman, 
Grimmett, Mailey, were so because they could intermingle the off-break 
delivered with leg-break action with the true leg-break, a state of 
affairs which makes the true googlie bowler—in form understood-— 
the most effective bowler of all, and on any kind of wicket, wheth 
the ball is new or worn. 

It became the fashion to state that googlic bowlers cannot bowl 
with a new ball. An utter myth! When they had them South Afri 
almost invariably opened with two googlie bowlers, or had two amor: 
their first three. 

It was only after MacLaren, the first time he captained a goog’ e 
bowler, put D. W. Carr on first at the Oval in 1909, and gave him 
overdose against M. A. Noble’s team, that the foolish slogan went roun: : 
“The googlie is exploded.’’ Since then we have read about, or ha e 
seen, Mailey, Grimmett and Freeman, whose bag of wickets with: 
any research I would back against those of any other trio in t ¢ 
same years or number of years. 

The googlie bubble is a long way from having been pricked. 1 
my opinion it never will be, if we think only of real googlie bowling 

There was a very sound reason why MacLaren gave Carr tl -t 
memorable overdose. Carr got three of the first four wickets, those 
Gregory, Noble and Armstrong. That would justify any captain 1 
relying on Carr. 
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Crown anp TuistLe Hore. 
ASCOT 
Berystepe Hore. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES. 
Tue Hinp's Heap Hore . 
READING. 
Gerorce Hore. 
WINDSOR. 
bet “Waite Hart’? Wuinpsor, 
TD. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Lion Horet. 
University Arms Hore. 
WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Granp Hore. 
Norro.k Hore. 


s LIPHOOK. 
CORNWALL Roya. Ancor Hore. 
BUDE. NEW MILTON. 
Tue Grenvitte Horter (Bupe)}Granp Marine Horen, 
Lt. BaRTON-ON-SEA. 
FALMOUTH. ODIHAM. 
Fatmoutu Hore.. Georce Hore. 
ce. - , 
jOUGHTs AND Crosses INN. HEREF HIRE 
PORT NAVAS (near Falmouth) ORDS, 
Trewince Country House Horte.’| HEREFORD. 
ST. IVES. Hop Pore Hote. 
Trecenna CastLe Hore. ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
ST. MAWES. Moent Craic Hore. 
Sup anp Caste Hore. ROSS-ON-WYE. 
TINTAGEL. Roya. Hore. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BUSHEY 

Busney Hatt Horet. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
Bripcwater Arms HotEL. 
ROYSTON. 

Banyers Hore. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
GUuESSEN’S Court Hottet. 


BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge). HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Tue Stoop Inn. HUNTINGDON. 

BOVEY TRACEY. Georce Hore. 

Biennemm Guest House. ST. IVES. 

CULLOMPTON. Gowpen Lion Hote. 
Cuttompton Hore. 

EXETER. 


KENT 


DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
Tue Granvitte Hore. 


Town House. 


SEVENOAKS, 
Tue Amuerst Arms Hore. 


TUNBRIDGE 
Wexiincton Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 


SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria Horet. 


ST. IN-SEA. 
Granp Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
G 


RANTHAM. 
ANGEL AnD Royat Horst. 
Grorce Hote.. 
HOLBEACH. 
Cuequers HortEL. 
LINCOLN. 
Waite Hart Horet. 


Moor.anp Links Hore. MONMOUTH 

ae. 

ourT BLEDDYN. 
DORSETSHIRE 

CHARMOUTH. 
Tue Court. NORFOLK 
SHAFTESBURY. BLAKENEY. 
Coomse House Hote. Biakeney Hore. 
SHERBORNE. CROMER. 





Dicey Hore. 


Granp Hore. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


FOTHERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country Hote. 


Georce Hore. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Butt Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NR. RETFORD. 
Barnsy Moor. 
Hote. 


Ye Ope BeELv 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 
Tue Orn Swan. 


OXFORD. 
Ranpo.pu Hote. 


SOMERSET 


BATH. 
Lanspown Grove HotEL. 


Beacu Hore. 
Hore. Metropo_e. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


ECCLESHALL 
BisHops OFFLEY 
House. 
UTTOXETER. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


(near). 
Manor, Guest 


SUFFOLK 


BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 


TOWE. 


FELIXS 
Feiix Hore. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 
FRENSHAM Ponp Hore. 
GODALMING. 
Tue Lake Hore. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hote. 
SANDERSTEAD. 
Setspon Park HorEL. 


WIMBLEDON. 
Soutupown Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 


BRIGHTON. 

Op Sup Hote. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PessincwortH Park HorEL. 
CROWBOROUGH. 
Crest Horet. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hote. 
EASTBOURNE. 
ALEXANDRA HoreL 
HASTINGS. 

Queen's Hore. 

HOVE. 

Prince's Hore. 
Dup.ey Hore. 
LEWES. 

Waite Hart Horet. 


WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 





WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM. 
New Granp Hore. 


WESTMORLAND 


GRASMERE. 
Prince or Wares Lake Hore. 
WINDE: 


RMERE. 
LancpaLe Cuase Hore. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Tue Crown Hore. 
SALISBURY. 
Op Georce Hote. 
County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BROADWAY. 
Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
Tue Lycon Arms. 


DROITWICH SPA. 
Raven Hote. 


YORKSHIRE 


BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
Turee Arrows HoreL. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 

Tue Bripvce House Hore. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 

(near Harrogate). 
Rep Lion INN. 

YORK. 

Younc’s Hore, Hich Perercate. 





IRELAND (EIRE) 


ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 
Fats Horet. 

LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 


WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Butter Arms Hore. 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 
Roya Hore. 
BELFAST. 

Granp CentRAL Hore . 


PORTRUSH. 
SeaBpank Hore. 





SCOTLAND 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
ORD. 


Curtrait Hore. 


LOCH AWE. 
Locn Awe Horet. 


OBAN. 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


Scotland—continued 


AYRSHIRE 


SKELMORLIE. 
SKELMORLIE Hypro. 


TROON. 
Marine Hote. 


BUTESHIRE 


ROTHESAY. 
GLensurn Hote. 


FIFESHIRE 


ST. ANDREWS. 
Tue Granp Hote. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


INVERNESS 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 


PORTREE. 
Portree Hore. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


BANCHORY. 
Tor-na-CoILLe Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
Grant Arms HotEeL. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


AtHoit Arms Hore. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
Castie Hore. 
Telephone ; Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Winpsor Restaurant, 
38, St. John Street. 


PITLOCHRY. 
PitLocury Hypro. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


STRATHPEFFER. 
Spa Hore. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


STRANRAER. 
Autp Kinc’s Arms. 





WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Coep Hore. 
DOLGELLEY. 
Gotpen Lion Royat Hore. 


LLANGOLLEN. 
Tue Hanno Hote. 





CEYLON 


COLOMBO. 
Gate Face Horet. 


Queen's Hore. 





KENYA 





TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 





Tue Rogpuck Hote. 


Western Istes Horet. 


KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


Bive Posts Hore. 








tise 


me 40) ee 


+ others. 


fou months London has borne the 
brunt of enemy air attack. Gifts are 


urgently requested for our WAR RELIEF 
F ND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who 
‘re living and working in the most-bombed 
‘Teas, to give assistance to the homeless and 
Second-hand clothing also needed. 
* Please address: Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


pON- 


For nearly 12 





a 











just 
Keating’s 








NESTS of Birds, Poultry, 


should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER 
especially when Hens are sitting. 


previous to 
kills 
everything else. 

Cartols: 2d., 6d 


&c. 


Do this 
hatching. 
to 


the eggs 
insects — harmless 


oy I/- 











“COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS 
CO., LTD., 

SYSTON, 

LEICESTER. 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 
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H.M.S. 





There is a special 


CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
“ CONWAY ” 


(“ Evacuated,” as a war-time measure.) 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 

: LINES, ETC. 

On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in_ the 
“Conway” is accepted by the Board of 
Trade as one year’s sea service. A National 


Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 


Direct Entry to the 








Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
curriculum of the “Conway” and with 
limited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 
and for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
Special attention is given to physical training 
and fitness. 

AGE OF ADMISSION : 
17th birthday. 


Between 13% and 


SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 
PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “Con- 
way,” c/o G.P.O., Liverpool. 








Large size 4s. Flasks 1/-. Ringteaae Flower and Vegetable Oa Hendre House, Llanrwst, North 
’ ales, 
HISTON, Seeds for present Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. 
CAMBS. sowing. 











shed every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY 






b 
al subscription rates, including postage : Inland, 63/6 


DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 


Registered at the G.P.O. as a 


LIFE, LIMITED, by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
y THE SUN ENGRAVING Co., LtD., London and Watford, Herts. 
c 13/6; Abroad, 65/-; Canada, 59/-. 
Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. South Africa: Central News Agency, 
é i Y.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, wit 
it, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; an 

mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, 





Printed in England 


Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Sole Agents: 
Limited. 4 : , 
hout the written consent of the publishers first given, 


i S ire srwise disposed of in a 
Q at it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise ¢ 
a literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 











Country Life 





— 





VoL. XC. 2323. 
tered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for 
Canadian Magazine Post 


SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1941. 


PublishedWeekly, Price ONE SHILLING 
Subscription Price per annum. Post | ee 
Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreigr 





NO) EBS KO) (Oi: AND B E NTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 


are difficult to obtain. 


Back BARCLAY Lid. 
12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
\egueemenneneens Telephones MAYfair 7444 (20 mae) 










CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 











THE 


PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


$ ‘ 





THE BOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 


2 ozs. of The Doctor's 
Ceylon Tea goes 
much further than 2 
ozs. of ordinary cea. 
HARDEN BROS & 
LINDSAY LIMITED, 
20, Eastcheap, E,C,3, 





: re) alto a¥= Happy Time 


of Peace 





' DS 
Uniil then oy HT ET 


103 NEW BOND STREET.— W'! 
LONDON'S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED CARS 





























ROSS AY Indian Tonic Wate 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 


ISD. 


IN 





THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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